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Luca  Della  Robbia  (1400-1482), 
the  first  of  the  famous  Florentine 
family,  developed  to  a point  of 
artistic  perfection  the  intricate 
technique  of  enameling  clay. 


MASTERS  of  Art  they  were.  Masters 
of  enameling  on  clay.  Their  gems  of 
modeling  covered  with  brilliant  colors 
are  unequaled  today.  And  the  gifted 
craftsmen  of  Venice  and  Limoges  have 
left  us  superb  proof  of  their  ability  to 
apply  enamel  to  metal. 

Step  by  step  the  art  has  become  a 
science.  Better  metal,  better  glazes, 
better  methods,  and  better  heat — electric 
heat. 

The  glowing  units  of  the  electric  fur- 


nace give  a heat  that  is  perfectly  uniform 
and  constant,  and  there  is  no  smoke  to 
mar  the  glistening  surface. 

With  electric  heat  as  an  ally,  manu- 
facturers offer  us  today  hundreds  of  well- 
finished  products.  Even  an  army  of 
men  using  Della  Robbia’s  methods  could 
not  do  this  work  at  any  cost. 

General  Electric  engineers  have  applied  electric 
heating  to  processes  used  for  bathtubs  and  jewelry, 
for  cast  iron  and  bread,  for  tool  steel  and  glue  pots. 
The  G-E  booklet  “Electric  Heat  in  Industry’* 
describes  the  application  and  possible  value  of 
electric  heat  to  any  manufacturing  business. 
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Midst  the  fluttering  leaves  of  crimson  and  gold  the 
academic  procession  for  the  inaugural  of  Oberlin  s seventh 
president  moved  with  measured  step 
OBERLIN  across  the  campus.  A more  brilliant, 

INAUGURATES  more  beautiful  day  for  such  an  oc- 

A NEW  casion  could  hardly  be  imagined  than 

PRESIDENT  was  October  twenty-fourth.  The  gor- 

geous hoods  of  the  visiting  delegates 
and  faculty  added  their  touch  of  color  Oberlin  has  proba- 
bly never  seen  such  an  array  of  noted  educators  as  par- 
ticipated by  their  presence  in  the  inaugural  exercises. 
The  spirit  of  the  day  was  reflected  in  all  its  proceedings. 
The  inaugural  exercises  in  the  morning  were  simple  and 
dignified.  The  luncheon  at  noon  was  followed  by  informal 
remarks  by  three  college  presidents,  indicating  the  af- 
fection and  esteem  held  by  these  men  for  their  new  col- 
league in  oflfice.  The  musical  service  in  the  afternoon, 
shared  in  by  the  Musical  Union,  the  Conservatory  Trio  and 
Professor  Davis  at  the  organ,  added  the  beauty  of  music 
for  which  Oberlin  is  so  justly  noted.  Concluding  the 
day’s  program  was  the  reception  in  the  Art  Building  which 
lends  itself  to  such  an  affair  as  no  other  building  in 
Oberlin  does. 

Not  every  cultural  college  has  the  contribution  of 
music  and  art  which  Oberlin  has  to  give  its  students  and 
its  visitors. 

Contributing  also  to  the  full  program  of  the  inaugura- 
tion was  the  splendid  sermon  by  Dr.  Gilkey  on  Sunday 
afternoon. 

The  beauty  of  Nature,  the  careful  arrangement  of  the 
program  and  the  detailed  care  with  which  it  was  carried 
out,  the  simplicity,  and  dignity  of  it  brought  striking  com- 
ment from  the  visiting  delegates  and  others  in  attendance 
at  the  ceremony. 


The  President  chose  for  his  inaugural  address  what  is 
probably  the  most  vital  factor  in  a successful  college, 
namely  teaching.  The  tendency  in 
TEACHING  recent  years  toward  research  has 

IS  THE  tempted  some  institutions  to  al- 

PRIMARY  most  forget  their  teaching  obliga- 

FUNCTION  tion.  The  president  in  no  sense 

OF  THE  COLLEGE  minimized  the  value  of  research, 
but  he  makes  it  perfectly  clear  that 
there  is  a limit  to  what  the  college  should  do  in  this  re- 
spect. Teaching  is  its  primary  function,  and  this  the 
president  made  unmistakably  clear. 

There  is  no  question  in  our  mind  but  that  the 
president  will  expect  all  faculty  members  to  keep  up 
with  their  subjects,  and  not  only  absorb  the  new  ideas  of 
others  but  to  be  developing  some  of  their  own.  This  is 
evident  when  he  says,  “Continued  excellence  in  teaching 
requires  a constant  revitalizing  of  the  mind.  The  very 
nature  of  the  teaching  profession,  with  its  demand  that 
the  teacher  constantly  give  forth,  indicates  the  necessity 
that  he  should  also  constantly  take  in  ” 

Research,  then,  should  be  encouraged  as  a reinforce- 
ment of  teaching;  so  should  the  interpretation  of  re- 


search; so  should  direct  creative  writing.  The  desirability 
of  such  activity,  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  beneficient 
effect  on  good  teaching,  constitutes  indeed  one  of  the 
reasons  w'hy  the  actual  teaching  load  should  be  kept 
light.” 

We  are  glad  that  President  Wilkins  in  his  inaugural 
emphasized  this  vita!  and  primary  function  of  the  college. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  he  will  continue  Freshman  Week, 
encourage  reasonable  student  activities,  help  procure  ade- 
quate dormitories  for  men  and  other  necessary  buildings, 
and  provide  the  various  other  things  that  contribute  to  a 
well  rounded  college  education,  but  there  is  no  mistaking 
as  to  what  in  his  mind  is  the  first  function  of  a college 
and  its  faculty. 


The  College  has  spent,  during  the  past  few  years, 
several  thousand  dollars  for  beautification  of  the  campus. 

Among  other  things,  every  tree  has  been  care- 
WHY  fully  gone  over  and  put  in  as  perfect  condition 
NOT?  as  the  tree  surgeon  can  do  it.  In  conformity  with 
the  Charles  M.  Hall  gift  French  Hall  and  Spear 
Laboratory  have  recently  b°en  removed  from  the  campus. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  the  Oberlin  campus  is  a 
beautiful  spot.  Our  visitors  at  the  inauguration  were 
unanimous  in  this  opinion.  Yet  the  College  allows  this 
beauty  to  be  marred  by  many  old  and  unnecessary  build- 
ings remaining  near  the  beautiful  college  buildings.  On 
North  Main  street  for  instance,  next  the  Allen  Art  Museum, 
is  an  old  brick  house  that  would  be  an  eye-sore  anywhere 
and  especially  so  is  it  alongside  the  lovely  Art  Building. 
Here,  too,  stands  the  old  half  demolished  foundation  of 
the  burned  Methodist  church,  and  old  wooden  houses 
whose  rental  value  no  more  than  pays  the  taxes. 

Back  of  the  Maison  Francaise,  on  West  College  street, 
are  an  unpainted  barn  and  fence  of  little  value  but  which 
obscure  a good  view  of  the  Warner  gymnasium.  There 
are  still  other  buildings  whose  removal  would  greatly  im- 
prove the  looks  of  the  campus  and  the  college  buildings. 
The  cost  of  removal  and  the  loss  of  income  from  these 
buildings  would  be  negligible  in  comparison  with  the 
other  expanse  entering  into  the  upkeep  and  beautification 
of  the  campus.  Why  not? 

The  possible  field  of  circulation  of  the  Alumni  Magazine 
is  a limited  one  — limited  quite  naturally  to  those  who 
have  attended  Oberlin  College  and 
MORE  more  especially  limited  to  those  who 

SUBSCRIBERS  have  graduated,  as  they  are  the  more 

WANTED  interested  in  the  institution.  The 

possible  field  of  circulation  is,  how- 
ever, not  all  occupied.  There  are  more  graduates  not  re- 
ceiving the  magazine  than  are  receiving  it.  This  is  ex- 
plainable in  some  instances,  for  in  many  homes  there  is 
more  than  one  alumn  s,  and  cne  magazine  suffices  for  all. 
Yet  the  fact  remains  that  there  are  hundreds  of  alumni 
and  former  students  who  ought  to  be  taking  the  mag- 
azine that  are  not  doing  so.  You,  readers  of  this,  satisfied 
subscribers  we  hope,  will  you  not  speak  to  your  fellow' 
alumni,  suggest  that  they,  too,  subscribe  and  keep  in- 
formed and  up-to-date  with  Oberlin. 


TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN  ^ 


The  Milk  of  Human  Kindness 


I met  a man  the  other  day,  casually,  in  a dining-car — 
a business  man,  I think;  certainly  not  a professional 
idealist.  We  fell  into  talk  about  world  peace,  and  he  re- 
marked: “I’m  not  a pacifist,  but  I can  not  see  why  act- 

ive goodwill  among  men  and  nations  is  not  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world.  The  absence  of  it  baffles  me,” 
and  he  shook  his  head.  “ It  baffles  me.”  It  baffles  me  too, 
but  I do  not  often  find  anyone,  not  a professional  idealist, 
who  shares  my  sense  of  bafflement.  Most  people  seem  to 
assume  that  a more  or  less  active  ill-will  is  in  the  very 
nature  of  things  and  that  it  argues  a high  degree  of  sim- 
plicity to  look  for  anything  else.  I am  coming  to  this 
myself.  I can  feel  the  evil  thing  making  itself  at  home  in 
my  mind.  In  the  words  of  the  dying  Fontenelle,  “ It  is 
time  for  me  to  be  going.  I begin  to  see  things  as  they 
are.” 

I received,  not  long  ago,  a letter  from  an  alumnus  of 
Oberlin,  a man  of  large  affairs,  not  a teacher,  nor  a clergy- 
man, whose  profession  brings  him  into  contact  with  all 
sorts  of  people.  In  the  course  of  the  letter  he  made  a re- 
mark, mildly  satirical,  about  a common  acquaintance  of 
ours,  but  he  added  a postscript  to  this  effect:  “You 

might  consider  that  sentence  unwritten.  After  all,  what 
really  matters  in  this  world  is  kindness.”  I fancy  that 
he  is  baffled  too. 

Kindness!  Active  goodwill!  I can  hear  the  derision 
with  which  this  confession  of  mine  will  be  greeted  by 
some  of  my  readers.  “ The  wail  of  the  disillusioned  ideal- 
ist! The  cry  of  the  unfit!  ” And  it  is  not  the  tough- 
minded  only  that  will  laugh — I mean  the  consciously  and 
confessedly  toughminded.  Neither  religion  nor  learning 
seems  to  furnish  much  defence  against  malevolence — what 
I have  called  a more  or  less  active  ill-will.  Nor  are  the 
tenderminded  all  to  be  found  in  one  place.  I am  under 
no  illusion  about  that,  but  my  acquaintance  of  the  dining- 
car  supplied  me  with  a striking  illustration  of  it.  “I  have 
a friend,”  he  said,  “who  is  president  of  one  of  the  most 
important  banks  in  America.  I have  lived  with  him  in 
the  closest  intimacy  for  years  at  a time  and  I never  heard 
him  say  an  unkind  word  of  man,  woman,  or  child.”  Well, 
that  mitigates  the  bafflement  a little,  but  not  for  long. 
Kindness  like  this  is  not  the  rule;  it  is  the  exception. 
Once  more  my  Pullman  philosopher:  “We  manage  to  do 
it  in  families.  In  mine,”  this  with  a laugh,  “ there  are 
immense  differences  of  opinion,  but  we  agree  to  differ, 
and  we  certainly  do  not  think  the  less  of  one  another  for 
our  differences.  Why  can  we  not  do  it  on  a larger  scale?  ” 
Why  indeed? 

Christianity,  of  course,  would  be  a complete  antidote 
to  the  poison  of  malevolence  if  there  were  more  Chris- 
tians. “ Ye  are  members  one  of  another.”  “ Though  I 
speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  angels.”  “As  ye  would 
that  men  should  do  unto  you.”  “Little  children,  love  one 
another.”  These  and  a hundred  admonitions  like  them 
would  certainly  enthrone  kindness  in  the  life  of  man.  But 
it  is  no  amazing  discovery  that  they  are  few  who  profess 
and  fewer  who  practice  them.  No,  these  admonitions  are 
a counsel  of  perfection,  suited  only  to  the  saints.  What 
we  need  is  a simpler  solution  of  the  problem,  within  the 
reach  of  the  many.  The  bafflement  resides  in  the  percep- 


tion that  it  seems  not  to  be  natural  to  be  kind.  Is  this 
what  our  pastors  and  masters  used  to  mean  by  original 
sin? 

Censoriousness,  suspicion,  refusal  to  give  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt,  lack  of  imagination  to  understand — I do  not 
speak  of  such  hideous  things  as  active  cruelty  and  con- 
scious calumny — seem  to  be  natural  to  us,  so  natural  that 
we  not  even  try  to  dominate  them.  I am  not  complaining; 
I am  marvelling.  Mr.  Galsworthy  marvels  too.  "A  deal 
of  mortals  in  this  world,”  he  cries,  “ and  not  enough  im- 
agination to  go  round.”  Odd  that  “ a being  like  man,  on 
such  a stage  as  this  world,”  lonely  among  the  vast  spaces 
that  surround  him  and  obliged  to  huddle  close  to  his  fel- 
lows for  warmth  and  companionship,  should  still  hold 
himself  spiritually  aloof  from  them  and  refuse  them  the 
consideration,  the  allowance,  of  which  he  himself  stands 
so  much  in  need.  But  perhaps  he  is  not  aware  that  he 
stands  in  need  of  them — which  would  be  stranger  still. 
“ 0 wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us,”  sang  one  who  knew 
what  it  was  to  stand  much  in  need  of  allowance  and  who 
gave  it  freely  to  all  but  the  complacent,  the  “ unco  guid.” 
I do  not  aspire  to  improve  the  immortal  lines,  but  what 
we  need  almost  as  much  as  “ to  see  oursels  as  ithers  see 
us  ” is  to  have  others  see  us  as  we  see  ourselves — I mean, 
to  enter  by  imaginative  kindness  into  our  lives  and  to 
give  us  credit  for  our  good  intentions.  I am  very  fond 
of  the  lines  in  which  Shakespeare  describes  the  trans- 
formation of  Prince  Hal  from  a mere  “madcap  prince”  to 
a man  of  all  but  heroic  dignity  and  power: 

Consideration,  like  an  angel,  came 

And  whipped  the  offending  Adam  out  of  him. 

Consideration!  That’s  the  word  and  the  thing.  Not 
Christianity,  which  is  too  high  for  most  of  us,  but  mere 
pedestrian,  commonplace  consideration,  the  deliberate  re- 
fusal to  be  unkind,  even  in  our  thoughts,  the  deliberate 
calling  to  mind  of  our  own  shortcomings,  the  deliberate 
determination  to  give  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  I have 
never  read  the  Pollyanna  books,  but  I seem  to  hear  some- 
one murmur  “Pollyanna.”  Very  well.  If  this  is  what 
Pollyanna  practiced,  I am  for  her.  It  seems  to  me  not 
sentiment,  but  sense,  a philosophy,  a way  of  life  eminently 
appropriate  to  “ a being  like  man,  on  such  a stage  as  this 
world.” 

And  if  any  of  my  readers  are  curious  to  know  what 
has  led  me  to  this  edifying,  but  not  very  original  line  of 
thought,  I confess  that  I have  just  spent  fourteen  days 
on  an  ocean  steamer,  that  microcosm,  that  image  of  the 
terrestrial  globe — voyaging  through  what  appear  to  be 
uncharted  seas,  surrounded  by  unknown  perils,  beaten 
and  baffled  by  unseen  powers  of  the  air.  And  on  the 
greater  craft,  as  on  the  less,  we  tattle  and  backbite  and 
whisper  and  look  askance  in  a fashion  to  make  the  angels 
weep.  It  is  strange. 
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College  Teaching 

By  President  Ernest  Hatch  Wilkins 

THE)  INAUGURAL  ADDRESS,  OCTOBER  24,  1927 


The  college  exists  because  society  desires  that  youth 
be  taught.  Teaching,  then,  is  the  thing  primarily  expected 
of  the  college.  Teaching  is,  moreover,  precisely  what  the 
college  itself  most  desires  to  do,  most  delights  in  doing, 
is  best  qualified  to  do.  and  does  best. 

The  modern  college  has,  to  be  sure,  an  extraordinary 
variety  of  functions;  but  teaching  is  by  so  far  the  most 
important  that  all  the  others  taken  together  cannot  rival 
it  in  significance.  Many  of  the  other  functions  are  indeed 
by-products  of  the  teaching.  Teaching  is,  in  the  last 
analysis,  the  function  of  the  college. 

The  quality  of  the  teaching  is  the  measure  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  college.  If  the  teaching  is  good,  the  college 
is  a good  college,  even  though  its  plant  _ be  inadequate 
and  its  athletic  stars  be  dim.  If  the  teaching  is  poor,  the 
college  is  a poor  college,  even  though  it  have  a Freshman 
Week  and  a psychiatrist.  If  the  teaching  is  good,  the 
college  justifies  its  existence  and  deserves  encouragement. 
If  the  teaching  is  and  remains  poor,  the  college  deserves 
extinction. 

Teaching  is  done  by  teachers.  The  essential  life  of 
the  college  is  in  its  faculty;  and  it  is  in  its  teaching  that 
the  faculty  as  such  is  most  alive. 

The  central  concern  of  all  those  interested  in  the  vital- 
ity of  the  college — the  faculty  itself,  the  administrative 
officers,  the  trustees,  the  alumni,  the  students,  and  the 
whole  community,  immediate  or  remote,  wherein  the  light 
of  the  college  shines — should  be  that  the  faculty  be  com- 
posed of  good  teachers;  that  the  conditions  of  their  work 
should  be  such  as  to  facilitate  good  teaching;  and  that 
they  should  actually  teach  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 

WHAT  CONSTITUTES  A GOOD  TEACHER? 

What  constitutes  a good  teacher? 

Take  the  five  or  six  best  teachers  you  have  known; 
distinguish,  if  you  can,  the  elements  of- their  power;  and 
combine  the  recurrent  elements  in  a single  composite  per- 
sonality. 

When  I do  so,  the  visioned  figure,  poised  in  the  atti- 
tude of  Charles  Edward  Garman,  looks  at  me  with  the 
eyes  of  William  Lyman  Cowles,  and  speaks  and  smiles 
and  moves  with  the  attributes  of  friends  who  are  teach- 
ing today. 

He  knows  his  subject — this  composite  teacher — and  he 
believes  profoundly  in  its  significance,  immediate  or  ulti- 
mate. for  the  enrichment  of  human  life.  He  cares  about 
his  students,  as  thinking,  feeling,  and  growing  individ- 
uals, and  is  glad  to  listen  to  them  and  to  talk  to  them,  in 
the  classroom  or  outside  the  classroom.  For  their  sakes, 
and  because  of  the  nature  of  his  own  mind,  he  selects  his 
material  rigorously  and  orders  it  effectively.  His  presen- 
tation has  always  some  measure  of  informality,  of  give 
and  take.  He  is  courteous  and  helpful  to  all;  but  his 
chief  concern  is  for  the  stimulation  and  the  guidance  of 
his  ablest  students.  He  is  a born  teacher;  but  he  is  a 
made  teacher  as  well — made  through  friendly  contacts 
with  colleagues  in  his  own  college  and  elsewhere,  through 
deliberate  study  of  the  art  of  teaching  within  his  own 
field,  through  the  resolute  development  of  his  own  powers. 

The  lineaments  of  your  composite  teacher  will  differ 
inevitably,  to  some  extent,  from  those  of  mine;  yet  the 


chances  are  that  in  my  description  you  have  seen  a figure 
closely  akin  to  the  one  which  you  evoke.1 2 

In  the  selection  of  new'  men  or  women  for  the  teaching 
staff,  the  question  first  to  be  asked  is  surely  this:  “ Is 

he,”  or  “Is  she,  a good  teacher?”  This  question  should 
be  not  only  asked  but  answered;  and  the  answer  should 
be  clean-cut  and  supported  by  substantial  evidence.  The 
matter  is  so  fundamentally  important  as  to  justify  an  ex- 
penditure of  time  and  care  in  the  process  of  selection  far 
beyond  that  customarily  allotted  to  it.  President  Hopkins 
of  Wabash  College,  in  his  notable  study  of  “ Personal  Pro- 
cedure in  Education,”  - reports  that  in  none  of  the  insti- 
tutions which  he  visited  did  he  find  a procedure  for  the 
selection  of  instructors  which  seemed  to  him  a significant 
contribution  to  the  problem.  The  trouble  is  that  the  per- 
sons of  w'hom  the  question  “Is  he  a good  teacher?”  is 
ordinarily  asked  are  all  too  often  unable  to  give  an  intel- 
ligent answer.  How'  often  does  the  president  really  know’ 
the  teaching  qualities  of  his  departmental  heads?  How 
often  do  departmental  heads  really  know'  the  teaching 
qualities  of  their  subordinates?  And  how'  often  does  the 
head  of  a university  graduate  department  really  know'  the 
teaching  qualities  of  his  graduate  students? 

TEACHING  IS  THE  SOUL  OF  THE  ENTERPRISE 

Yet  the  essence  of  the  matter  from  the  point  of  view 
of  proper  appointment  lies  precisely  here.  It  is  true  that 
qualities  other  than  teaching  ability  are  -desirable,  and  it 
is  true  that  some  defect  or  limitation  in  respect  to  such 
other  qualities  may  serve  to  veto  an  appointment;  but  no 
possible  combination  of  other  qualities,  however  superla- 
tive, can  justify  the  appointment  of  a poor  teacher.  What 
shall  it  profit  a college  to  add  to  its  teaching  staff  a man 
w'ho  has  a fine  voice,  is  a natural  mixer,  plays  golf  in  the 
eighties,  is  a tireless  and  efficient  committeeman,  a pro- 
ductive scholar,  an  idealist  in  life  and  work — and  cannot 
teach?  Teaching  is  the  soul  of  the  enterprise.  Unto  the 
teacher  these  other  qualities  may  well  be  added;  but 
teaching  ability  must  be  there  as  the  basic  quality  of  all. 

It  is,  then,  the  duty  of  the  president,  or  of  anyone 
else  responsible  for  an  appointment,  to  use  every  possible 
means  to  ascertain  the  teaching  ability  of  the  candidate 
he  is  considering.  And  it  is,  I believe,  a primary  duty 
ow-ed  by  the  administrative  officers  and  departmental 
heads  to  the  profession  at  large  that  they  should  enable 
themselves  to  speak  intelligently  with  regard  to  the  teach- 
ing ability  of  their  younger  colleagues  or  their  graduate 
students. 

Given  a faculty  composed  of  good  teachers,  the  prime 
responsibility  of  the  college  lies  in  the  maintenance  and 
development  of  their  teaching  ability. 

Maintenance  and  development  of  teaching  ability  in- 
volve the  continuance  or  the  establishment  of  good  teach- 
ing conditions,  the  constant  revitalizing  of  the  mind,  and 
the  provision  of  the  means  for  living  in  a comfortable  home. 


1 Contra  e President  Angcll’s  statement  of  desiderata  in  the  Report  of  the  Presi- 
dent  of  Yale  University  for  ll<24  25.  pp.  11-15.  1 he  most  discriminating  extensive 

analysts  known  to  me  of  the  qualities  of  a good  teacher  is  an  ordered  list  of 
Qualities  Desirable  tn  Instiuctors  in  Elementary  Courses  Conducted  by  the 
Lecture  Discussion  Method,"  prepared  in  1924  and  1925  by  a large  joint  faculty- 
student  committee  at  the  University  of  Chicailo  under  the  chairmanship  of  Pro- 
fessor  K Breed,  and  printed  and  discussed  in  Professor  Breed.s  article  "A 
Outde  for  College  Teaching,  in  School  and  Society,  XXIV  (19261.  ’82-87. 


2 Educational  Record,  Supplement,  No.  3 (19261,  pp.  66-71. 
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Teaching  conditions  include  the  tools  with  which  one 
works,  the  place  in  which  one  works,  and  the  amount  of 
work  to  be  done.  No  one  can  teach  well  without  an  ade- 
quate stock  of  teaching  tools.  The  nature  of  the  tools 
differs  from  department  to  department,  but  tools  there 
must  be.  The  departments  of  physical  science,  of  course, 
require  laboratory  equipment  and  material  of  many  sorts. 
The  departments  of  social  science  are  taking  over  much 
of  the  technique  of  the  physical  sciences,  and  are  seeking 
hungrily  for  quasi-laboratory  facilities,  documents,  exhib- 
its, and  statistical  resources  with  which  alone,  they  say, 
they  can  achieve  a truly  scientific  treatment.  In  the  lit- 
erary fields,  the  tools  are  books — many  books,  more  books, 
and  still  more  books,  even  beyond  the  measure  of  the  great 
book-demands  of  other  fields.  Art  and  music  and  other 
subjects  have  similarly  their  special  needs. 


Dr.  Burton  and  President  Wilkins 

The  necessity  for  the  provision  of  adequate  tools  is  far 
greater  today  than  it  ever  was  before;  for  modern  teaching 
in  all  fields  deals  more  than  ever  before  with  the  individ- 
ual, and  consists  more  than  ever  before  in  placing  the 
proper  tools  in  his  hands,  showing  him  how  to  use  them, 
telling  him  to  go  ahead,  standing  by  to  help  when  help 
is  needed,  criticizing  the  product,  and  repeating  the  pro- 
cess through  tasks  of  graduated  difficulty,  so  long  as  the 
instruction  lasts. 

MODERN  TOOLS  NECESSARY 
Only  with  an  adequate  stock  of  modern  tools  can  the 
teacher  teach  his  best. 

Library,  laboratory,  and  classroom  must  be  so  planned 
as  to  reinforce  the  teaching  process  in  every  possible 
way.  They  should  all  give  that  fundamental  strengthen- 
ing of  morale  which  comes  through  abundance  of  light, 


through  cleanliness,  through  general  pleasantness.  And 
each  should  be  cunningly  adapted  for  its  own  specific  pur- 
pose. The  laboratory  should  achieve  a triumphant  con- 
venience. The  books  of  the  modern  college  library  should 
be  made  so  willingly  accessible,  and  the  places  where 
they  are  read  should  be  places  where  it  is  so  good  to  be, 
as  to  encourage  the  formation  of  a lifelong  habit  of  read- 
ing much  and  reading  well.  I have  found  that  habit 
among  the  Oberlin  Alumni  that  I have  known.  I attribute 
its  formation,  primarily,  to  the  devoted  service  of  Pro- 
fessor Azariah  Root. 

If  the  same  classroom  can  be  used  equally  well  for 
political  science  and  for  English  literature,  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  with  the  classroom.  One  of  the  major  influ- 
ences in  my  own  education  was  the  classroom  to  which, 
in  my  sophomore  year,  I went  for  my  course  in  Latin  lit- 
erature. Many  another  Amherst  man  will  remember  it 
as  long  as  he  lives.  Its  walls  were  enriched  with  paint- 
ings and  large  photographs  illustrative  of  classic  scenes 
or  classic  legends,  chosen  for  no  conventional  reason  but 
because  they  somehow  possessed  a powerful  combination 
of  interest,  beauty,  and  interpretative  significance.  Here 
and  there  about  the  room  stood  a few  bronzes  and  marbles 
— at  least  they  are  bronze  and  marble  in  my  memory.  I 
suppose  they  were  really  casts;  if  so,  they  were  singu- 
larly fine  in  workmanship.  They,  too,  were  well  chosen. 
The  college  boy  is  more  interested  in  the  young  Augustus 
than  in  the  aged  Socrates.  Here,  also,  were  models  of 
Roman  homes  and  Roman  theaters;  and  in  low  cases 
which  you  passed  as  you  came  and  went  were  coins  that 
had  been  clutched  or  tossed  by  Roman  hands,  fibulae  that 
had  adorned  the  garments  of  Roman  merrymakers,  cups 
that  had  been  raised  to  Roman  lips,  votive  offerings  of 
grateful  Roman  hearts.  Professor  Cowles  had  collected 
most  of  these  things  himself  as  the  years  passed.  Others 
had  been  brought  to  him  by  former  boys  whom  he  had 
taught  to  understand.  And  how  he  used  the  room  in  his 
teaching!  It  was  like  an  orchestra,  every  element  poten- 
tially alive,  from  which,  as  he  would,  he  drew  enrichment 
for  any  desired  theme. 

ADEQUATE  ENVIRONMENT,  REASONABLE 
AMOUNT  OF  WORK 

Only  in  an  adequate  environment  can  the  teacher 
teach  his  best. 

True  teaching  is  hard  work.  Relentless  thoroughness 
in  preparation,  mastery  of  all  that  is  new  and  should  be 
known,  long  meditation,  wherein  the  significant  and  the 
trivial  may  reach  their  true  proportions  and  the  essential 
may  stand  out  in  focused  clarity — then,  in  class,  the  utter 
eagerness  to  convey  all  that  which  you  value  so  to 
every  one  of  those  you  value  so — and  the  long  drawn-out 
review  of  individual  reports  or  experiments  ....  true 
teaching  is  hard  work — modern  teaching,  with  its  indi- 
vidual emphasis,  hardest  of  all. 

No  man,  then,  should  be  given  so  much  of  it  that  the 
burden  will  bend  him  into  inefficient  weariness.  It  is  ob- 
viously poor  economy  to  employ  a high-grade  man  and 
then  so  weigh  him  down  that  he  cannot  do  the  very  thing 
you  want  him  to  do.  You  are  not  getting  that  thing  done, 
and  you  have  robbed  the  world  of  one  good  man.  The 
average  American  college  teacher  teaches  too  much.  By 
increase  of  staff,  by  limitation  of  the  student  body,  by  the 
placing  of  students  more  and  more  upon  their  own  re- 
sponsibility, the  energy  of  the  teacher  should  be  so  con- 
served that  his  every  class  meeting  may  be  a memorable 
and  a formative  event. 
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Only  when  the  amount  of  work  required  is  reasonable 
can  the  teacher  teach  his  best. 

Continued  excellence  in  teaching  requires  a constant 
revitalizing  of  the  mind.  The  very  nature  of  the  teach- 
ing profession,  with  its  demand  that  the  teacher  con- 
stantly give  forth,  indicates  the  necessity  that  he  should 
also  constantly  take  in. 

This  renewal  should  take  place  both  through  reading 
and  through  association  with  other  minds.  The  college, 
then,  should  make  it  possible  for  the  members  of  its  fac- 
ulty to  own  and  to  read  the  most  significant  current  pub- 
lications within  or  related  to  their  several  fields;  and  the 
college  should  make  it  possible  for  the  members  of  its  fac- 
ulty to  mingle  with  one  another  in  such  a way  as  to  pro- 
duce a mutual  enrichment  of  intellectual  resource,  and  to 
meet,  at  local  or  national  gatherings,  colleagues  engaged 
in  similar  work  in  other  institutions. 

READING  AND  COMRADESHIP 
Only  under  the  enlarging  influence  of  reading  and  of 
comradeship  can  the  teacher  teach  his  best, 

There  are  men,  and  there  are  great  teachers  among 
them,  whose  creative  instinct  is  satisfied  by  the  teaching 
process  itself,  so  that  they  seek  no  other  parallel  means 
of  expression.  But  the  very  type  of  mentality  which  char- 
acterizes the  good  teacher  in  many  cases  suggests  or  even 
demands  that  he  engage  in  some  parallel  form  of  intellect- 
ual creation:  it  may  be  direct  artistic  creation;  it  may 
be  the  interpretation  to  a wider  audience  of  the  signifi- 
cant results  of  research;  it  may  be  research  itself. 

At  this  point  I should  like  to  bear  witness  that,  in  my 
convinced  opinion,  there  is  absolutely  no  inherent  opposi- 
tion between  research  and  good  teaching.  I have  been 
clear  enough,  I hope,  in  my  insistance  that  for  college 
purposes  excellence  in  teaching  is  the  main  thing.  I do 
not  regard  interest  in  research  as  a necessary  concomit- 
ant of  college  teaching.  And  I deplore  the  wasted  energy 
of  men  who,  under  extrinsic  pressure,  attempt  research 
though  they  have  no  gift  for  it.  But  if  a man  has,  in 
addition  to  teaching  ability,  the  gift  of  research — if  he 
has  really,  in  the  intellectual  domain,  the  adventurous 
spirit  of  the  pioneer,  if  he  combines  wide-ranging  imag- 
ination and  infinite  patience — then  that  gift  is  to  be  culti- 
vated as  a precious  thing:  precious  not  only  because  of 
the  inherent  value  of  its  results,  but  precious  because  if 
rightly  utilized  in  connection  with  his  teaching  it  may 
vivify  that  teaching  in  the  highest  degree.  The  enthusi- 
asm of  research  tends  to  permeate  all  the  related  teaching 
field,  and  the  teacher  is  thus  a better  teacher  because  of 
his  research.  Moreover,  youth  loves  pioneering.  The 
knowledge  of  true  achievement  engenders  respect;  and 
if  the  teacher  finds  it  possible  to  admit  a qualified  student 
to  participation,  even  humble  participation,  in  research, 
that  experience  may  well  become  a major  factor  in  the 
building  of  the  boy’s  mentality.3 

Research,  then,  should  be  encouraged  as  a reinforce- 
ment of  teaching;  so  should  the  interpretation  of  research; 
so  should  direct  creative  writing.  The  desirability  of  such 
activity,  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  beneficent  effect  on 
good  teaching,  constitutes  indeed  one  of  the  reasons  why 
the  actual  teaching  load  should  be  kept  light. 

Only  if  instinct  for  research  or  other  creative  expres- 
sion be  satisfied  can  the  teacher  teach  his  best. 

The  inefficiency  of  the  teacher  is  determined  not  only 
by  the  conditions  of  his  work  and  by  the  extent  to  which 
his  mind  is  constantly  revitalized,  but  by  the  conditions 


of  his  home  life.  They  indeed,  more  than  anything  else, 
color  the  lenses  through  which  he  sees  the  students  and 
his  work,  diminish  or  enlarge  the  store  of  energy  whereon 
he,  as  teacher,  must  draw.  If  the  college,  then,  really  de- 
sires that  a man  should  teach  well,  it  must  make  it  pos- 
sible for  him  to  live  well.  No  one  proposes,  and  few  de- 
sire, luxury;  but  the  men  who  are  to  teach  our  children 
should  be  able  to  live  in  comfort  and  in  dignity,  not  un- 
touched with  beauty. 

The  circumstances  of  professorial  life,  moreover,  react 
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directly  upon  the.  student’s  attitude  toward  his  college 
work.  If  the  intellectual  life  of  science  and  of  art  is  seen 
to  reduce  its  followers  to  hardship  and  discontent,  its 
value  is  thereby  discounted  in  the  student’s  scale.  If  the 
professorial  home,  however,  simple,  is  such  as  to  make  it 
a privilege  to  be  welcomed  there,  the  value  of  all  colle- 
giate endeavor  rises  thereby  in  student  estimate. 

Only  on  the  basis  of  an  adequate  salary  can  the  teacher 
teach  his  best. 

Of  him  to  whom  much  is  given,  much  is  to  be  required. 
If  the  college  enables  a man  to  teach  with  adequate  tools, 
in  approprate  surroundings,  without  an  excessive  instruc- 
tional burden;  if  it  provides  him  with  opportunities  for 
mental  growth  and  encourages  the  exercise  of  his  creative 
energy;  and  if  it  makes  possible  for  him  a sunny  home 
life — then  is  that  man  beholden  to  serve  the  college  with 
a deep  and  grateful  loyalty,  then  is  that  man  in  honor 
bound  to  teach  his  best,  and  to  make  that  best  ever  bet- 
ter as  the  years  go  on. 


3 This  is  the  doctri 
is  seeking,  through  its 
graduates. 


ne  of  President  Mason  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  who 
application,  to  give  a special  stimulus  to  able  under- 
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I know,  from  my  most  happy  association  thus  far  with 
the  members  of  this  faculty,  that  they  are  teaching  well 
even  now,  both  because  of  their  loyalty  to  Oberlin,  and 
because  of  the  inner  urge  to  teach — because  they  possess, 
in  goodly  measure,  that  which  I have  suggested  as  the 
essential  spirit  of  the  good  -teacher — “the  utter  eagerness 
to  convey  -all  that  which  you  value  so  to  all  those  whom 
you  value  so.”  And  I am  confident  that  every  improve- 
ment of  conditions,  every  enlargement  of  opportunity  that 
may  come  to  them,  will  be  met  with  a rushing  responsive- 
ness of  resolute  devotion. 

Teaching  is  forever  a dual  experience,  shared  by  the 
teacher  and  the  student.  For  its  success  the  actual  co- 
operation of  the  student  is  indispensable.  The  college  can 
fulfill  the  great  task  entrusted  to  it  by  society  only  if  the 
student  plays  his  part.  That  means,  in  the  first  place, 
the  loyal  following  of  the  paths  marked  out  by  the 
teacher,  together  with  all  the  exploratory  ramblings 
through  the  adjacent  fields  and  woodlands  that  the  stu- 
dent himself  may  seek;  and  in  the  second  place,  con- 


structive participation  in  the  solution  of  the  perpetual 
problem  of  improvement  in  the  conditions  of  learning,  of 
study,  of  life. 

And  I have  reason  to  be  confident  that  this  student 
body  will  play  its  part  loyally  in  this  great  enterprise. 
I believe  to  be  true  of  them  the  great  dictum  of  Aris- 
totle, reenforced  by  Dante: 

“All  men  — that  is,  all  human  beings  worthy  of  the 
name  — all  men  have  by  nature  the  desire  to  know.” 
And  I believe  to  be  true  of  them  the  companion  dictum, 
inherent  in  the  words  and  the  life  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  re- 
enforced by  many  a man  upon  this  faculty: 

“All  men  — that  is,  all  human  beings  worthy  of  the 
name  — all  men  have  by  nature  the  desire  to  serve.” 

If  Oberlin  shall  select  its  teachers  and  shall  support 
their  teaching  in  the  manner  and  the  spirit  I have  sug- 
gested; if  the  teachers  of  Oberlin  shall  so  respond  to 
their  high  opportunity;  if  the  students  of  Oberlin  shall  so 
play  their  part  in  the  great  adventure;  what  heights  of 
educational  achievement  may  we  not  attain? 


The  Installation  of  Ernest  Hatch  Wilkins  as  President  of  Oberlin  College 


The  Honorable  Theodore  Elijah  Burton,  L.L.D., 
Trustee:  “Doctor  Wilkins,  this  October  day,  so 
bright,  so  beautiful,  so  promising,  together  with  the 
distinguished  throng  here  present,  gathered  from 
far  and  wide,  are  auspicious  omens  of  a new  and 
greater  era  for  Oberlin  under  your  leadership.  The 
trustees,  for  whom  I speak,  after  mature  delibera- 
tion and  the  consideration  of  many  eligibles,  have 
called  you  to  the  Presidency  of  Oberlin  College. 
You  have  accepted  that  call.  I charge  you,  by  all 
the  devotion  which  belongs  to  your  life,  to  be  faith- 
ful to  that  trust;  to  enter  upon  this  great  task  with 
joy  in  the  work,  with  a due  regard  for  the  tradi- 
tions of  Oberlin,  ripening  for  nearly  a century;  but, 


at  the  same  time,  with  recognition  of  the  progressive 
movements  in  the  world,  which  are  making  all 
things  new.  In  the  name  of  the  Trustees  of  Oberlin, 
I declare  you  the  President  of  this  institution.  We 
alike  convey  to  you  the  wish  that,  with  the  passing 
years,  you  may  enjoy  constantly  increasing  honor, 
success,  and  usefulness,  and  that,  under  God’s  bless- 
ing, you  and  this  institution  may  continue  and  add 
to  its  great  work,  so  evident  in  the  state,  nation, 
and  the  whole  wide  world.” 

Ernest  Hatch  Wilkins,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D. : “ I accept 
the  great  task  you  lay  upon  me,  and  I pledge  you, 
for  its  fulfillment,  the  full  strength  of  my  life.” 


Religion  As  A Factor  in  Education 


By  Dr.  Charles  W.  Gilkey 

INANGURATION  SERMON,  OCTOBER  23,  1927 


The  highest  authorities  in  matters  religious  tell  us 
that  we  get  ahead  much  farther  and  faster  in  religion 
with  the  aid  of  symbols,  illustrations,  analogies  — always 
provided  they  are  true  analogies  than  by  the  use  of  ab- 
stract statements  such  as  definitions  and  creeds.  The  para- 
bles of  Jesus  are,  of  course,  the  suprefhe  example  of  insight 
and  artistry  in  such  use  of  analogy.  The  Kingdom  of 
heaven  is  like  It  is  striking  to  find  that  much  of 

our  best  recent  thinking  in  religion,  particularly  on  the 
urgent  contemporary  problem  of  its  relation  to  science, 
as  represented  by  Whitehead  of  Harvard,  Wieman  of 
Chicago,  and  even  more  explicitly  by  Streeter  of  Oxford  in 
his  notable  recent  book  “Reality,”  emphasizes  the  close 
kinship  of  religion  in  such  use  of  symbols  to  poetry,  art, 
and  even  humor.  Religion  and  science  are  like  our 
right  and  left  hands:  two  implements  for  getting  at 

and  handling  reality  from  different  sides,  relatively  inde- 
pendent and  decidedly  different  - as  we  find  quickly 
enough  when  we  try  to  put  the  same  glove  on  each 


hand;  each,  however,  helping  the  other,  and  both  together 
able  to  accomplish  much  more  than  either  one  alone. 

It  is  one  of  the  encouraging  signs  of  contemporary 
progress  in  religious  thought  and  life,  that  religion  is 
finding  so  many  of  its  most  helpful  analogies  and  symbols 
in  other  realms,  and  not  least  in  the  realm  of  science 
itself.  Who  of  us  has  not  heard  the  radio  and  the  wire- 
less recently  used  to  illustrate  some  age-long  truth  about 
prayer,  or  spiritual-mindedness?  I am  taking  to  guide  our 
thought  today  another  such  analogy,  which  I frankly  and 
gratefully  owe  to  Dean  Inge,  that  extraordinary  English- 
man whose  originality  and  penetration  are  always  stim- 
ulating, even  when  one  cannot  wholly  agree  with  him. 
Religion,  he  says,  is  like  certain  chemical  elements  which 
are  not  found  in  nature  pure,  but  only  in  combination 
with  other  elements.  You  who  are  working  in  chemistry 
will  at  once  think  of  several  such,  but  we  all  are  familiar 
with  iron  as  an  every-day  illustration  of  his  point.  Iron 
is  given  to  us  in  nature  only  as  ore:  and  between  that 
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ore,  and  the  iron  and  steel  which  support  our  civilization, 
there  is  always  somewhere  a furnace. 

Just  so.  is  religion  in  human  history  and  experience. 
We  never  find  it  absolutely  pure,  but  always  in  combi- 
nation with  elements  less  worthy,  less  permanent,  less 
winsome.  It  turns  up  all  too  frequently  in  combination 
with  ideas  which  intelligent  folk  can  no  longer  accept, 
or  with  institutions  which  progressive  folk  can  no  longer 
approve:  but  that  does  not  mean  that  the  religious  ele- 
ments in  the  combination  are  invalid  or  unimportant,  even 
though  these  theological  or  ecclesiastic  elements  may  be 
long  since  outgrown.  So.  too,  we  find  religion  constantly 
embodied  in  personalities,  many  of  whose  characteristics 
do  not  appeal  to  us  at  all;  whose  narrowness,  or  rigidity, 
or  complacency,  or  fanaticism  may  indeed  strongly  repel 
us.  Some  searching  modern  wit  has  observed  that  the 
trouble  with  our  world  is  that  the  godly  are  so  inhuman, 
and  the  human  are  so  ungodly!  Even  more  delightful  is 
the  remark  of  another  contemporary  that  city  churches 
are  composed  of  a great  many  people  who  don’t  know 
each  other,  and  wish  they  did:  while  country  churches 
are  made  up  of  a few  people  who  do  know  each  other, 
and  wish  they  didn't!  Fair  and  accurate  discrimination 
between  the  personal  and  social  values  of  religion  as  it 
is  actually  given  to  us  in  the  people  that  we  know,  and 
the  obvious  limitations  of  their  own  personalities,  is  all 
too  rare  in  our  modern  evaluations  of  religion.  The  iron 
is  too  frequently  discarded  because  the  ore  seems  diffi- 
cult to  work. 

This  is  true  not  only  of  ordinary  folk  like  ourselves, 
but  even  of  the  greatest  figures  in  religious  history 
and  experience.  Many  of  us  would  doubtless  agree  that 
Mahatma  Gandhi  is  the  outstanding  religious  figure  of 
our  own  generation : but  one  of  the  most  puzzling  facts 
about  his  enigmatic  personality  is  the  combination  in 
him  of  so  much  of  the  beauty,  serenity,  and  dynamic  power 
of  vital  religion,  with  certain  economic  and  scientific 
ideas  and  political  programs  that  seem  to  us  Occidentals 
naive,  if  not  childish.  Even  of  Him  whom  we  Christians 
recognize  as  religion’s  incomparable  incarnation  and  God’s 
clearest  revelation  in  all  human  history,  does  this  same 
principle  hold  to  a degree  that  constantly  perplexes  us 
when  we  try  to  copy  him  most  closely.  His  life  was  set 
in  an  Oriental  environment,  and  expressed  itself  in  cer- 
tain ancient  forms  of  thought  and  action,  which  we  western 
moderns  cannot  repeat  or  imitate  without  unreality;  and 
his  personality  possessed  a uniqueness  whose  most  ad- 
mirable and  lovable  qualities  seem  hopelessly  beyond  our 
personal  attainment.  More  and  more  clearly  we  are 
realizing  that  to  follow  Him  in  the  twentieth  century 
means,  not  to  copy  slavishly  His  outward  manner  of  life 
or  forms  of  thought,  but  rather  to  catch  His  spirit  and 
attitudes,  and  embody  them  again  in  a modern  translation 
into  the  terms  of  our  own  day  and  generation. 

This  situation  and  this  necessity  are  by  no  means 
peculiar  to  religion.  Josiah  Royce  in  his  “Spirit  of 
Modern  Philosophy,”  makes  this  significant  comment  on 
the  life  and  thought  of  the  ancient  Greeks: 

“And  now  perhaps  you  may  already  see  why  there  is 
of  necessity  nothing  absolute,  nothing  final,  about  much 
that  a Plato  himself  may  have  looked  upon  as  absolute 
and  as  final  in  his  work.  Greek  life  was  not  all  of  human 
life;  Greek  life  was  doomed  to  pass  away;  Greek  in- 
stincts and  limitations  could  not  be  eternal.  The  crystal 
heavens  that  the  Greek  saw  above  him  were  indeed 
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doomed  to  be  rolled  up  like  a scroll,  and  the  elements  of 
his  life  were  certain  to  pass  away  in  fervent  heat.  But 
then,  into  all  nobler  future  humanity,  Greek  life  was  cer- 
tain to  enter,  as  a factor,  as  a part  of  its  civilized  instincts, 
as  an  ennobling  passion  in  its  artistic  production,  as  a 
moment  of  its  spirituality  . . . . ” 

“With  the  life  whose  temperament  it  reflectively 
embodied  the  philosophy  will  pass  away.  It  will  pass 
away,  but  it  will  not  be  lost.  A future  humanity  will, 
if  civilization  healthily  progresses,  inherent  the  old  king- 
dom, and  reembody  the  truly  essential  and  immortal  soul 
of  its  old  life.  This  new  humanity,  including  in  itself  the 
spirit  of  the  old,  will  need  something,  at  least,  of  the 
old  philosophy  to  express  in  reflective  fashion  its  own 
attitude  towards  the  universe  This  something  that  it 
needs  of  the  old  philosophy  may  not  be  that  which  the 
philosopher  had  himself  imagined  to  be  his  most  absolute 
possession.  Like  the  statesman,  he  will  have  builded 
better  than  he  knew  .... 

“No,  the  philosopher’s  work  is  not  lost  when,  in  one 
sense,  his  system  seems  to  have  been  refuted  by  death, 
and  when  time  seems  to  have  scattered  to  scorn  the 
words  of  his  dust-filled  mouth.  His  immediate  end  may 
have  been  unattained;  but  thousands  of  years  may  not 
be  long  enough  to  develop  for  humanity  the  full  signifi- 
cance of  his  reflective  thought.” 

The  principle  thus  clearly  stated  by  the  great  modern 
philosopher,  comes  to  even  more  vivid  utterance  in  a 
sentence  of  Paul  written  to  the  Corinthians,  which  is  my 
text  today:  “We  have  this  treasure  in  earthen  vessels.” 
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(II  Cor.  4:7).  The  priceless  jewel  o£  religious  faith  is 
constantly  given  to  us  in  some  earthen  container  whose 
value  is  altogether  incommensurable  with  that  of  the 
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treasure  which  it  contains.  These  earthen  vessels  are 
time  and  again  broken  or  outworn:  but  that  does  not  in- 
validate the  worth  of  the  contents,  or  lessen  the  loss 
if  in  the  breaking  of  the  vessel  the  jewel  disappear.  In 
periods  of  rapid  religious  transition  and  changing  forms 
of  thought  like  our  own,  when  the  air  is  full  of  the  dust 
of  breaking  earthenware  and  the  ground  is  covered  with 
its  fragments,  it  is  all  too  easy  for  treasures  of  inestimable 
value  to  be  lost  amid  the  inevitable  confusion  that  re- 
sults. He  is  the  wise  man  in  such  a situation  who  seeks 
for  and  holds  to  the  jewels  at  whatever  cost,  realizing  that 
the  earthen  vessels  must  perish  with  the  using,  but  that 
the  treasures  they  contain  may  keep  and  even  increase 
their  value  down  the  generations. 

This  principle  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the 
discriminating  study  of  religion  in  human  history.  The 
student  of  primitive  ideas  or  institutions,  and  of  all 
ancient  civilizations,  is  constantly  finding  religion  mixed 
up  with  superstitions  which  he  cannot  accept,  and  engines 
of  social  repression  or  exploitation  which  he  cannot  ap- 
prove. The  mixture  seems  in  many  cases  such  low  grade 
ore  that  he  is  often  inclined  to  reject  it  altogether  as 
not  worth  working  — except,  perhaps,  as  a purely  his- 
torical phenomenon.  Meanwhile,  however,  there  may  be 
in  the  mixture  certain  values  of  social  discipline  and  co- 
operation, and  certain  spiritual  convictions  of  personal 
responsibility  to  a higher  power,  that  we  moderns  must 
not  overlook  or  underestimate,  simply  because  we  do  not 
need  or  want  either  medicine  man  or  priest.  To  one 
who  is  acquainted  with  the  wealth  of  the  Mesaba  Range  in 
high-grade  iron  ore,  and  the  modern  processes  of  iron 


and  steel  making,  the  iron  mines  long  since  abandoned 
that  Greece  and  Rome  once  used  may  well  seem  negligible, 
if  not  indeed  pathetic;  but  that  sense  on  our  part  does 
not  mean  that  they  were  not  very  much  worth  working 
in  their  own  day,  or  that  our  own  civilization  would  have 
been  possible  if  they  had  not  then  been  worked  by  long 
generations  of  men  who  found  them  indispensable  for 
their  own  age,  and  out  of  them  laid  the  foundations  of 
our  own  civilization. 

This  is  true  of  much  higher  stages  of  religion  as 
well.  Reading  much  in  the  Psalms  this  summer,  I have 
found  myself  more  than  once  a bit  put  off  by  what  struck 
me  at  first  as  the  rather  smug  and  self-centered  appeal  of 
the  consciously  righteous  man  to  Jehovah  for  personal 
prosperity  and  protection  against  his  enemies.  Then  sud- 
denly I realized  that  here  for  the  first  time  in  religious 
history  the  spiritual  experience  and  personal  values  of 
the  individual,  as  over  against  the  pressure  of  society 
and  the  apparent  inexorability  of  fate,  were  struggling  for 
recognition  and  utterance.  That  inner  conviction  of  the 
individual’s  infinite  significance,  that  confident  appeal  to 
God  and  the  future  for  personal  approval  and  support,  is 
one  of  the  priceless  treasures  of  human  experience  and 
one  of  the  indispensable  elements  in  human  progress. 
The  quartz  rock  in  which  it  is  embedded  may  feel  to  us 
moderns  at  first  rather  angular  and  hard:  but  it  is  gold- 
bearing  quartz,  and  runs  high! 

This  is  especially  true  of  much  medieval  religion,  the 
superstitions  and  other-worldliness  of  which  we  enlight- 
ened moderns  are  accustomed  to  look  down  upon  with 
complacent  superiority.  Even  we  moderns  have  to  ad- 
mit, however,  that  medieval  religion  supplied  an  energy 
for  great  adventures  and  achievements,  and  supported 
flights  of  creative  imagination  in  all  the  fine  arts,  which 
we  can  only  frankly  copy  when  we  build  our  churches, 
and  must  purchase  at  enormous  cost  when  we  equip  our 
art  museums.  Crude  oil  as  it  comes  from  the  earth  may 
not  look  or  smell  attractive  to  our  modern  taste:  but  it 
contains  within  itself  the  energies  which  drive  our  auto- 
mobiles and  support  our  aeroplanes.  The  modern  man’s 
frequent  sense  of  superiority  to  all  religion  may  yet  prove 
toi  be  as  shortsighted  and  impoverishing  as  would  be  his 
refusal  to  have  anything  to  do  with  crude  oil. 

All  this  is  hardly  less  true  of  certain  forms  of  con- 
temporary religion  which  as  educated  men  we  find  it 
difficult  to  approve.  Cruising  on  the  Maine  coast  this 
summer,  and  finding  ourselves  fog  and  storm  bound  over 
Sunday  in  a fishing  village  far  from  the  railroad,  a col- 
lege mate  and  I hunted  up  a little  Baptist  church  where 
our  small  party  constituted  one-fifth  of  the  entire  con- 
gregation. The  preacher  was  a dear  old  man,  vigorously 
fundamentalist  in  his  theology,  who  in  the  midst  of  a 
sermon  on  love  to  Jesus  suddenly  seemed  to  forget  his 
subject  in  the  heat  of  his  denunciation  of  city  churches 
and  ministers,  whose  theological  thinking  and  practical 
programs  he  alike  disapproved  — and  whose  present-day 
problems  he  did  not  in  the  least  comprehend.  As  we 
prepared  our  evening  meal  aboard  ship  under  a clearing 
sunset  sky,  my  college  mate  pointed  out  that  we  should 
estimate  the  value  of  that  church  and  its  type  of  re- 
ligion altogether  loo  cheaply  if  we  looked  simply  at  the 
theology  of  the  preacher  and  condemned  it  all  because 
of  certain  ideas  of  his  which  we  ourselves  could  not  ac- 
cept. He  reminded  us  that  the  truer  evidences  and  tests 
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of  the  value  of  religion  to  that  community  were  to  be 
found  in  such  personalities  as  that  of  the  leading  man  in 
the  church,  the  proprietor  of  the  local  grocery  store,  whom 
we  had  heard  speak  in  the  service  and  had  afterward 
met;  a man  whose  face  and  bearing  1 shall  never  forget 
for  their  beautiful  mingling  of  shrewdness,  serenity,  and 
strength.  Being  himself  a city  man  and  a suburban 
church  leader,  my  college  mate  further  remarked  that 
we  had  seen  in  this  layman  a type  of  Christian  character, 
growing  in  its  own  native  soil  and  atmosphere,  which  our 
great  city  churches,  with  all  their  liberal  theology  and 
up-to-date  methods,  do  not,  in  his  judgment,  any  too 
often  produce.  For  the  truest  test  of  religion  is  never 
the  theology  of  its  preachers,  but  the  characters  of  its 
laymen. 

The  attitude,  so  widespread  today  among  educated  folk, 
which  sniffs  at  religion  as  so  much  crude  oil,  points  to 
the  superstitions  and  exploitations  and  fanaticisms  with 
which  too  often  it  has  obviously  been  found  in  combina- 
tion, and  prefers  to  let  the  whole  sticky,  disagreeable 
mess  alone,  is  an  attitude  intelligible  enough  but  is  it  an 
intelligent  attitude?  Certainly  it  is  not  the  attitude  that 
has  given  us  the  internal  combustion  engine,  the  auto- 
mobile, and  now  the  aeroplane.  These  have  been  made 
possible  by  the  more  and  more  perfect  refining  of  that 
same  crude  oil,  and  by  the  utilization  of  the  tremendous 
energies  which  it  contains  for  lighting  and  driving  our 
modern  civilization.  A similar  discrimination  and  purifi- 
cation are  not  less  necessary  in  all  matters  social  and 
spiritual.  Wise  men  and  women  do  not  refuse  to  love 
because  they  do  not  approve  of  jealousy  or  lust;  nor  yet 
to  cultivate  a strong  will,  because  they  do  not  like  stub- 
bornness; nor  yet  to  be  ambitious,  because  they  do  not 
want  to  be  selfish.  All  the  great  energies  and  experiences 
of  human  life  lie  perilously  close  to  similar  perversions 
or  distortions.  It  is  the  task  of  intelligent  individuals, 
and  of  a progressive  generation,  to  perfect  its  spiritual 
chemistry  until  it  can  refine  away  the  crudities  and 
yet  keep  the  energies  that  are  contained  in  vital  religion. 
Our  modern  age  sorely  needs  a dynamic  adequate  tj  its 
social  tasks,  and  powerful  enough  to  overcome  the  spiritual 
inertia  of  the  disillusionment  and  cynicism  that  never  get 
out  of  the  mud  or  off  the  ground.  That  social  and  spiritual 
energy  is  contained  in  the  Christian  religion;  and  out- 
present  task  is  to  liberate  it  from  ignorance,  fanaticism, 
and  superstition,  and  to  put  it  to  work  at  the  great  tasks 
that  lie  before  our  generation  and  our  world. 

What,  now,  has  all  this  to  suggest  to  Oberlin  College 
at  one  of  the  "cardinal  hours”  of  its  long  and  notable 
history,  to  this  new  administration  on  the  eve  of  its 
inauguration? 

It  bears  first  on  “The  Relation  of  the  College  to  Re- 
ligious Thinking.”  It  reminds  us  that  vital  religion  may 
and  does  exist  and  persist  in  combination  with  theological 
ideas  that  may  at  the  same  time  be  changing  fast  and  far. 
You  who  are  students  are  highly  likely,  like  so  many  of 
your  predecessors,  to  find  your  ideas  about  religion  under- 
going some  changes  that  may  seem  to  you  rather  radical 
during  these  coming  months.  As  some  of  us  look  back 
across  the  years  at  the  naive  and  childish  ideas  about 
religion  with  which  we  entered  college  as  freshmen,  we 
rejoice  now  that  this  same  thing  happened  to  us  — painful 
as  the  process  of  refinement  certainly  was  at  the  time:  for 
the  religion  that  commands  our  complete  allegiance  now 
is  a far  clearer  thing  before  our  minds,  and  has  far  more 


power  within  our  wills  than  the  traditional  orthodoxy  in 
which  we  were  brought  up.  Nor  has  this  refining  process 
been  confined  to  our  undergraduate  days.  Are  there  not 
many  of  us  who  have  found  our  religious  symbols  — the 
pictures  at  the  back  of  our  minds  not  only  when  we  think, 
but  even  when  we  worship  and  when  we  pray — changing 
fast  and  far  during  these'  last  years?  Every  one  of  us — 
both  the  sophomore,  who  is  all  upset  about  religion,  and 
the  professor,  who  is  rethinking  it  and  glimpsing  dimly 
ahead  “new  thoughts  of  God”- — is  likely  to  feel  for  the 
moment,  in  the  heat  and  confusion  of  the  refining  process, 
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that  he  has  lost  religion  and  can  never  find  it  again.  That 
does  not  by  any  means  follow;  what  we  have  lost  may 
be  only  some  of  the  crudities  that  once  went  along  with 
our  religion,  but  need  persist  no  longer.  Oberlin  has 
always  been  a pioneer  in  such  spiritual  refining,  not  only 
for  her  own  sons  and  daughters,  but  for  the  nation  and 
for  the  Christian  world.  May  her  leadership  therein  con- 
tinue— and  increase! 

Involved  in  all  this  is  an  implication  very  important 
to  remember  in  any  college  community  like  this  one. 
Whether  we  are  students  or  teachers,  we  are  human 
enough  to  be  in  danger  of  supposing  that  vital  religion 
only  goes  along  with  theological  ideas  or  ecclesiastical 
practices  just  like  our  own.  But  in  a college  like  this  we 
are  certain  to  find  men  and  women  whose  ideas  and 
habits  in  these  matters  are  widely  different  from  ours. 
The  principle  we  are  considering  is  the  real  guardian  of 
the  spirit  of  tolerance  and  comprehensiveness  in  the  re- 
ligious life  of  any  college.  Vital  religion  can  and  does 
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thrive  in  combination  with  widely  different  theological 
ideas  and  ecclesiastical  connections.  “Judge  not,  that 
ye  be  not  judged  . . . . ” 

The  evening  star  that  softly  sheds 
Its  tender  light  on  me, 

Hath  other  place  in  the  heavenly  blue, 

Than  that  I seem  to  see. 

Too  faint  and  slender  is  that  beam 
To  keep  its  pathway  true 
In  the  vast  space  of  cloud  and  mist 
It  seeks  an  exit  through. 

Nor  light  of  star  nor  truth  of  God 
To  earth-born  clouds  and  doubts 
Can  straightway  pierce  the  hearts  of  men 
And  drive  the  darkness  out. 

On  bent,  misshapen  lines  of  faith 
We  backward  strive  to  trace 
The  love  and  glory  that  we  ne’er 
Could  look  on  face  to  face. 

Each  fails  through  dim  and  wandering  sight 
The  vision  whole  to  see; 

But  none  are  there  so  poor  and  blind 
But  catch  some  glimpse  of  Thee — 

Some  knowledge  of  the  better  way 
And  of  that  life  divine 
Of  which  our  yearning  hope  is  both 
The  prophecy  and  sign. 

Another  consequence  of  the  principle  is  even  more 
important,  because  it  is  practical  rather  than  theoretical. 
It  bears  on  “The  Relation  of  the  College  to  Religious 
Movements.”  It  suggests  that  a college  will  best  keep 
religion  as  a strong  factor  in  its  own  educative  forces  if 
it  works  in  active  combination  with  the  creative  religious 
movements  of  its  time.  This  has  a very  close  connection 
with  one  of  the  noblest  elements  in  Oberlin’s  heritage — its 
large  and  heroic  share  in  the  Christian  missionary  enter- 
prise. I have  told  scores  of  times  in  public  the  story 
of  the  Oberlin  student,  on  my  first  visit  here,  who  wanted 
to  sign  in  my  presence  his  student  volunteer  declaration 
card.  When  I asked  him  how  long  he  had  been  thinking 
about  this  step,  he  answered  that  for  three  years  he  had 
been  passing  many  times  each  day  past  the  memorial  to 
your  missionary  martyrs  of  1900;  and  that  he  had  slowly 
become  perfectly  sure  that  the  greatest  thing  he  could 
do  with  his  life  was  to  step  forward  into  one  of  the 
places  they  had  left  vacant.  But  in  the  few  years  since 
that  student  signed  that  card  in  my  presence,  the  sit- 
uation confronting  the  Christian  missionary  enterprise  has 
changed  with  a rapidity,  and  into  a complexity,  greater 
perhaps  than  that  which  Christianity  in  our  time  con- 
fronts anywhere  else.  If,  just  now,  religious  thinking  is 
having  to  turn  a sharp  corner  on  two  wheels,  missionary 
thinking  and  policy  is  having  to  turn  it  on  owe;  and  the 
critical  question  is  as  to  how  it  can  be  turned  without 
losing  too  much  of  the  precious  treasure  of  international 
and  interracial  stewardship  and  good  will  which  Christian 
missions  have  hitherto  carried  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
This  question  is  being  forced  on  us  both  by  the  inner 
development  of  the  missionary  enterprise  itself,  as  it  now 
faces  new  and  difficult  questions  that  earlier  generations 
hardly  thought  of;  and  by  the  outer  and  relentless  neces- 
sities of  the  situation  which  it  now  confronts  in  the  New 
Orient,  and  especially  in  the  New  China.  It  will  not  be 
enough  for  Oberlin  in  the  days  before  us  simply  to  provid  3 
a certain  statistical  quota  of  missionaries  to  succeed  their 


predecessors.  The  supreme  need  of  the  missionary  enter- 
prise in  these  days  is  the  embodiment  of  old  sacrificial 
passion  and  sense  of  stewardship  into  new  forms  of  policy 
and  program  for  the  new  orient  and  the  new  age  with 
which  we  have  to  deal.  Here  is  the  missionary  call  to 
the  Oberlin  of  today  and  tomorrow:  to  provide  a mission- 
ary leadership  that  shall,  meet  the  different  crises  of  the 
new  day  as  worthily  and  as  heroically  as  their  prede- 
cessors met  the  crisis  of  1900 

But  all  these  problems,  for  our  thinking  and  our  action 
alike,  are  only  to  be  solved  as  we  succeed  in  working  out 
“The  Relation  of  Religion  to  Our  Own  Personal  Living.” 
It  is  a fact  long  since  discovered  about  the  chemistry  of 
religion  that  the  element  with  which  it  most  perfectly  and 
powerfully  leaps  into  combination  is  not  an  orthodox  creed, 
nor  yet  an  ecclesiastical  institution,  but  rather  a human 
life.  That  was  the  point  of  those  closing  sentences  in 
President  Hopkins’  opening  address  at  Dartmouth  this 
fall,  that  has  echoed  across  the  country: 

“In  spite  of  the  dangers  of  generalization,  I,  with  de- 
liberation, make  this  one.  If  the  only  options  available  to 
this  college  were  to  graduate  men  of  the  highest  brilliance 
intellectually,  without  interest  in  the  welfare  of  mankind 
at  large,  or  to  graduate  men  of  less  mental  competence, 
possessed  of  aspirations  which  we  call  spiritual  and  mo- 
tives which  we  call  good,  I would  choose  for  Dartmouth 
College  the  latter  alternative.  And  in  doing  so,  I should 
be  confident  that  this  College  would  create  the  greater 
values  and  render  the  more  essential  service  to  the  civili- 
zation whose  handmaid  it  is.” 

This  is  even  more  sharply  the  point  of  the  Christian 
religion,  which  finds  its  clearest  revelation  of  the  meaning 
of  human  life,  and  of  the  character  and  purpose  of  God 
Himself,  not  in  a creed  or  a book  or  an  institution,  but 
in  a person:  in  the  life  of  Jesus.  And  that  central  truth 
of  Christianity  is  being  constantly  restated  for  us,  as 
indeed  it  constantly  needs  to  be,  in  our  contemporary  ex- 
perience. The  West  Point  delegation  to  the  Northfield 
Student  Conference  was  holding  its  delegation  meeting 
in  a dimly  lighted  tent  some  years  ago,  considering  the 
bearing  of  the  day’s  discussion  on  the  problems  of  the 
West  Point  campus.  Someone  had  suggested  that  Chris- 
tianity had  something  to  contribue  to  these  problems,  when 
from  a dark  corner  of  the  tent  came  the  familiar  question 
of  a perplexed  generation:  “What  is  Christianity  anyway?” 
There  was  a moment’s  silence,  and  then  from  another 
corner  came  an  inspired  answer:  “Christianity?  Why, 
Christianity  is  Oscar  Westover.” 

How  one  would  like  to  have  known  him — a West  Point 
cadet  whose  life  had  so  commended  his  religion  to  his 
mates  that  in  his  absence  he  should  be  offered  by 
one  of  them,  and  accepted  by  the  rest,  as  a working 
definition,  because  a living  embodiment,  of  the  essence 
of  the  Christian  religion.  How  one  wishes  one  knew 
what  happened  to  him  in  the  Great  War — for  our  genera- 
tion sorely  needs  such  men  as  he.  He  cannot  be  copied 
on  other  campuses,  by  so  much  as  West  Point  is  different 
from  other  colleges,  and  his  life  therefore  from  ours.  But 
when  that  difference  is  recognized,  does  it  not  remain 
true  that  the  greatest  religious  need  of  every  college 
campus,  and  indeed  of  every  generation,  is  for  more  Oscar 
Westovers,  among  students  and  faculty  alike.  But  it'  and 
when  they  are  given  to  us,  they  will  not  be  called  Oscar 
Westovers:  every  one  of  them  will  bear  his  own  name. 
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Honorary  Degrees  Conferred 


CHARLES  HALL  GRANDGENT,  A.B.,  Harvard,  1883; 
L.H.D.,  University  of  Chicago,  1916,  University  of  Mich- 
igan, 1922;  Litt.D.,  Harvard,  1923.  Tutor,  1886-89,  in- 
structor modern  languages,  1889,  Harvard;  director 
modern  language  instruction,  public  schools,  Boston, 
1889-96;  prqfessor  Romance  Languages,  since  1896, 
chairman  Romance  department,  1899-1911,  Harvard. 
Exchange  professor  in  Paris,  1915-16.  President  Har- 
vard Alumni  Association,  1925.  Member  Colonial  So- 
ciety of  Massachusetts,  Bunker  Hill  Association,  Mod- 
ern Language  Association  of  America  (secretary,  1902- 
11,  president,  1912),  American  Dialect  Society,  SociStfi 
de  Linguistique  de  Paris;  corresponding  member  Acca- 
demia  della  Crusca,  and  Acadfimie  de  Toulouse;  fellow 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  President 
Italian  War  Relief  Fund  of  America,  1917-20.  Com- 
mendatore  dell’Ordine  della  Corona  d’ltalia.  Author: 
Italian  Grammar;  Materials  for  French  Composition; 
German  and  English  Sounds;  French  Lessons  and  Ex- 
ercises. Outline  of  the  Phonology  and  Morphology  of 
Old  Provencal;  Introduction  to  Vulgar  Latin;  Dante; 
The  Power  of  Dante;  From  Latin  to  Italian,  and  other 
publications. 

The  long  study  and  great  love  you  bear  to  the  great 
Florentine  have  brought  forth  rich  fruit  for  a multitude 
of  your  students,  your  readers,  your  friends.  Because  you 
are  thus  loyally  productive,  and  because  the  deep  human 
interest,  the  delight  in  beauty,  and  the  high  sense  of 
honor  which  pervade  the  work  of  Dante  pervade  and 
shine  through  yours  as  well,  we  receive  you  proudly  into 
our  fellowship,  bestowing  upon  you  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Humane  Letters.* 

EDWARD  COOKE  ARMSTRONG,  A.B.,  Randolph-Macon 
College,  1890,  A.M.,  1894;  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1897. 
also  universities  of  Paris  and  Berlin;  LL.D.,  Randolph- 
Macon,  1917.  Professor  French  language,  1897-1917, 
chairman  Romance  department,  1910-17,  Johns  Hopkins 
University;  professor  of  French  language,  Princeton, 
since  1917.  National  recruiting  secretary  for  the  Foyer 
du  Soldat  and  national  director  of  French  instruction  in 
the  training  camps,  1918;  dean  American  students  and 
lecturer  in  the  University  of  Bordeaux,  1919.  Trustee 
American  University  Union  in  Europe  since  1919;  sec- 
retary American  Council  Learned  Societies,  since  1925. 
Chevalier  de  la  Legion  d’Honneur.  Member  Modern 
Language  Association  of  America  (president,  1918-19). 
Author:  Syntax  of  the  French  Verb;  French  Shifts  in 
Adjective  Position;  Taking  Counsel  with  Candide; 
French  Metrical  Versions  of  Barlaam  and  Josaphat. 
Editor:  Le  Chevalier  a 1’EpSe;  Elliott  Monographs  in 
the  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures.  Co-editor, 
Modern  Language  Notes,  1911-15. 

In  the  slowly  rising  edifice  of  truth  there  are  no 
stones  more  squarely  hewn,  more  justly  set,  than  those 
prepared  and  established  by  your  infinite  care.  You  have 
made  workmanship  of  the  mind  a thing  resplendent.  You 
have  increased  knowledge  and  you  have  given  knowledge; 
and  with  all  your  giving  you  have  given  wisdom.  Your 
Virginian  conscience  has  led  you  into  service  manifold,  in 
time  of  peace  and  in  time  of  war;  and  you  have  ever 
quitted  yourself  nobly. 

With  gladness  and  with  pride  we  welcome  you  into 
our  fellowship,  bestowing  upon  you  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Humane  Letters. 


•Granted  in  absentia. 


WILLIAM  ALBERT  NITZE,  A.B.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1894, 
Ph.D.,  1899;  studied  in  European  universities,  1896-98. 
Lecturer  in  Romance  languages,  Columbia,  1899-1903: 
associate  professor  and  professor  Romance  Languages, 
Amherst,  1903  08;  professor  Romanic  languages,  Uni- 
versity of  California,  1908-09;  professor  and  head  of 
department  of  Romance  languages  and  literatures,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  since  1909.  Member  Modern  Lan- 
guage Association  of  America,  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  Phi  Gamma  Delta,  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 
Editor:  Corneille’s  Selected  Works  (with  S.  L.  Galpin). 
Author:  The  Grail  Romance  Perlesvaus;  A History  of 
French  Literature  (with  E.  P.  Dargan),  and  other  vol- 
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umes.  Contributor  to  New  International  Encyclopedia, 
etc.  Managing  editor  of  Modern  Philology. 

A ou  have  dwelt  ever  in  a two-fold  fellowship.  Nobility 
calling  to  nobility,  you  have  found  friends  among  the 
great  spirits  of  centuries  bygone;  and  you  have  made  them 
better  known  to  us  that  we  may  share  their  friendship, 
let  living  friends  have  ever  meant  far  more  to  you;  and 
to  your  students  and  colleagues  you  have  given  yourself 
with  an  Arthurian  magnanimity. 

Doctor  of  Humane  Letters  you  have  long  been  in  full- 
est truth;  we  are  proud  to  have  you  bear  that  title  as 
our  gift. 


1<> 
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Representatives  at  Inaugural 


Some  300  colleges,  universities  and 
educational  associations  were  invited 
to  send  representatives  to  the  inaugu- 
ration. A large  number  responded. 

Among  the  presidents  of  colleges  and 
universities  who  were  in  attendance  were 
James  H.  Morgan  of  Dickinson  college. 
James  A.  Beebe  of  Allegheny  college, 
President  Emeritus  George  D.  Olds  of  Am- 
herst. Eleanor  X.  Adams  of  Oxford  College 
for  Women,  William  Lewis  of  Lafayette, 
C.  H.  Rammelkamp  of  Illinois,  Edward  S. 
Parsons  of  Marietta,  Boothe  Colwell  Davis 
of  Alfred  university,  Lemuel  H.  Merlin  of 
DePauw,  J.  Knox  Montgomery  of  Mus- 
kingum, Albert  Britt  of  Knox,  John 
W.  Hoffman  of  Ohio  Wesleyan,  Axel  E. 
Vestling  of  Olivet,  Albert  B.  Storms  of 
Baldwin-Wallace,  William  Henry  McMas- 
ter  of  Mt.  Union,  Walter  G.  Clippenger 
of  Otterbein,  Henry  M.  Wriston  of  Law- 
rence, William  Arthur  Maddox  of  Rockford, 
Otto  Meese  of  Capital  university,  Chancel- 
lor Samuel  Paul  Capen  of  University  of 
Buffalo,  Chancellor  Charles  W.  Flint  of 
Syracuse  university,  Wiriiaiu  Lewis  of  La- 
fayette, Miner  Lee  Bates  of  Hiram,  Charles 
E.  Miller  of  Heidelberg,  Herbert  John  Burg- 


Stahler  of  Cornell,  W.  W.  Boyd  of  West- 
ern College  for  Women,  William  J.  Hutch- 
ins of  Berea,  Vivian  Blanche  Small  of 
Lake  Erie  College  for  Women,  Guy  E. 
Suavely  of  Birmingham-Southern  College, 
Edward  Everett  Rail  of  North  Central 
college,  Frank  L.  McVey  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kentucky,  Charles  F.  Wishart  of 
the  College  of  Wooster,  Bertha  Baur  of 
the  Cincinnati  Conservatory  of  Music, 
Edwin  B.  Dean  of  Doane  college,  Thomas 
W.  Nadel  of  Drury  college,  George  W. 
Rightmire  of  Ohio  State  university,  Ellen 
F.  Pendleton  of  Wellesley,  J.  S.  Lueke.v 
of  Houghton  college,  Lawrence  L.  Dog- 
gett  of  International  Y.  M.  C.  A.  college, 
James  A.  Blaisdell  of  Pomona,  Max  Ma- 
son of  the  University  of  Chicago,  Benja- 
min T.  Marshall  of  Connecticut  college, 
Edgar  Odell  Lovett  of  the  Rice  Institute, 


George  F.  Zook  of  the  University  of  Ak- 
ron, Harry  Lathrop  Reed  of  Auburn  The- 
ological seminary,  R.  Ames  Montgomery 
of  Ames  Theological  seminary,  James  A. 
Kelso  of  Western  Theological  seminary. 
Ozoru  S.  Davis  of  Chicago  Theological 
seminary. 

Foreign  Universities 

McGill  university,  Rev.  John  J.  McAl- 
pine;  University  of  Toronto,  Prof.  Simon 
Fraser  MacLennnn;  Queen’s  university, 
E.  W.  Henderson;  American  Academy  in 
Rome,  Prof.  Louis'  ET  Lord. 

Other  Colleges  and  Universities  in  the 
United  States 

Harvard  university,  Prof.  Harold  North 
Fowler;  Yale  university,  Edward  B. 
Greene;  Princeton  university,  Prof.  Kem- 
per Fullerton;  Columbia  university,  Prof. 
Dino  Bigongiari;  Brown  university,  Dean 
Otis  Everett  Randall;  Rutgers  university 
and  State  University  of  New  Jersey,  War- 
ren J.  Brodie;  Dartmouth  college,  Prof. 
Herbert  A.  Miller;  Washington  and  Jef- 
ferson college,  Marcellus  deVaughn;  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh,  Rev.  Samuel  Black 
Linhart;  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Prof.  F.  W.  Coker;  University  of  Ver- 


mont, Prof.  Evan  Thomas;  Bowdoin  col- 
lege, Prof.  Cony  Sturgis;  Union  college, 
Prof.  Frank  Mason  Comstock;  Middlo- 
bury  college.  Prof.  George  Milton  Janes, 
Ohio  university,  Dean  Thomas  Cooke  Mc- 
Cracken; Miami  university,  Prof.  Ray  Lee 
Edwards;  University  of  Virginia,  John 
Lawrence  Vick  Bonney;  Indiana  univer- 
sity, Prof.  Charles  Harris;  Amherst  col- 
lege, Prof.  William  Jesse  Nowlin,  Hobart 
college,  the  Very  Rev.  Francis  Samuel 
White;  Trinity  college,  Prof.  Stanley  L. 
Galpin:  Kenyon  college,  Reverend  Louis 
E.  Daniels;  Western  Reserve  university, 
Dean  Walter  T.  Dunmore;  Wesleyan  uni- 
versity, Prof.  Edgar  A.  Fauver;  Denison 
university,  Dean  Bunyan  Spencer;  New 
York  university,  Prof.  Itollin  Harvelle 
Tanner;  Haverford  college,  Frederick 
Stadclman;  Mount  Holyoke  college,  Prof. 


Alma  G.  Stokey;  Hillsdale  college,  Edward 
Henry  Rhoades,  Jr.;  Wittenberg  college. 
Prof.  T.  Bruce  Birch;  Beloit  college’, 
Prof.  George  C.  Clancy;  Bucknell  uni- 
versity, Dr.  Harold  Newton  Cole:  Grin- 
nell  college,  Prof.  George  L.  Pierce; 
State  University  of  Iowa,  Prof.  Hardin 
Craig;  University  of  Wisconsin,  Allard 
Smith;  University  of  Rochester,  Prof.  T. 
Russell  Wilkins,  Director  Howard  Han- 
son (Eastman  School  of  Music);  Butler 
university,  Prof.  John  Thomas  Lister; 
Washington  university,  Hugh  Mitchell 
Fullerton;  Elmira  college,  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Taylor;  Wilberforce  university,  Prof. 
Henry  Howard  Summers;  Iowa  State  col- 
lege. Scott  W.  Linn;  Whitman  college. 
Prof.  John  Harold  DuBois;  Vassar  college, 
Miss  Ida  P.  McKean;  Swarthmore  college. 
W.  R.  McDonough;  Bates  college,  Dr.  Les- 
ter II.  Trufant;  Cornell  university,  Rev. 
Richard  Henry  Edwards;  Carleton  col- 
lege. Rev.  Charles  E.  Burton;  Fisk  uni- 
versity, Charles  White;  University  of 
Illinois,  Prof.  David  Hobart  Carnahan; 
Allegheny  college,  Dean  Clarence  Frisbee 
Ross;  Capital  university,  Prof.  C.  V. 
Sheatsley;  College  of  Wooster,  Dean 
John  B.  Kelso;  International  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  College,  Mr.  Robert  E.  Lewis; 
University  of  California,  Dr.  Charles  Ed- 
ward Locke;  Boston  university,  Prof. 
Herbert  A.  Youtz;  Purdue  university, 
Guy  Henry  Kelsey;  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati, Prof.  Claude  M.  Lotspeich; 
Colorado  college,  Rev.  Bernard  L.  Rice: 
Smith  college,  Miss  Mary  E.  Raymond; 
Vanderbilt  university,  Prof.  William  Henry 
IIul me:  Johns  Hopkins  university,  Prof. 
Harry  N.  Holmes:  Case  School  of  Applied 
Science,  Prof.  George  Henry  Johnson; 
Yankton  college,  Dr.  Gerald  M.  Steven- 
son; Cleveland  School  of  Art,  Director 
Henry  Turner  Bailey;  Stanford  univer- 
sity, Howard  Marshall  Clark;  John  Car- 
roll  university,  Prof.  James  A.  Kleist; 
Raudolph-Macon  Women’s  college,  Pro- 
fessor Ludwig  Reinhold  Geissler;  Milwan- 
kee-Downer  college,  Prof.  Lena  Belle 
Tomson:  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy, Dean  Roscoe  Myrl  Ihrig;  Defiance 
college,  Dean  George  C.  Enders;  Wheaton 
college,  Miss  Mary  E.  Raymond;  Univer- 
sity of  Hawaii.  Stanley  C.  Livingston: 
Juilliard  School  of  Music,  Prof.  Frank  IT. 
Shaw:  Cleveland  Institute  of  Music,  Mrs. 
Albert  S.  Ingalls,  president:  Bennington 
College  Corporation,  Rev.  Vincent  Ravi 
Booth:  Claremont  colleges,  Chairman 

William  L.  Ilannold;  Scripps  college, 
George  W.  Marston,  Prof.  Nathaniel  Ste- 
phenson. 

Theological  Seminaries 

Princeton  Theological  seminary.  Rev. 
William  F.  Dickens-Lewis;  Bangor  Theo- 
logical seminary,  Prof.  George  Henry 
Johnson:  Yale  Divinity  school,  Rev.  Fer- 
dinand Quincy  Blanchard;  Hartford  The- 
ological seminary,  Prof.  George  Ross 
Wells;  Garrett  Biblical  institute.  Rev. 
Vernon  Van  Buren:  McCormick  Theolog- 
ical seminary.  Rev.  Adelbert  P.  Higley. 

Societies  for  the  Advancement  of 

Lea rnlng 

Congregational  Foundation  for  Educa- 
tion, Rev.  Ernest  Bourner  Allen;  Ameri- 
can Council  of  Learned  Societies,  Prof. 
Edward  C.  Armstrong;  National  Council 
of  Congregational  Churches.  Rev.  Charles 
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E.  Burton;  Institute  of  International  Ed- 
ucation, Dr.  Stephen  F.  Duggan;  Na- 
tional Council  of  Religion  in  Higher  Edu- 
cation, Rev.  Richard  Henry  Edwards; 
Association  of  American  Colleges,  Robert 
L.  Kelly;  American  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Women,  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Martin; 
Archaeological  Institute  of  America,  Prof. 
Rolliu  Ilarvelle  Tanner;  United  Chap 


ters  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  President  Charles 
F.  Thwing;  Rockefeller  Foundation,  George 
E.  Vincent;  American  Council  on  Educa- 
tion, President  Robert  E.  Vinson;  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Universities,  Dean  G. 
Carl  Huber;  National  Research  Council, 
Prof.  Dayton  C.  Miller;  Rollins  college, 
T.  J.  Evans,  Jr. 


Oberlin  Inaugurates  Its 
Seventh  President 

The  inauguration  of  Ernest  Hatch 
Wilkins,  seventh  president  of  Oberlin 
College,  occurred  on  Monday,  Oc- 
tober twenty  fourth.  The  inaugural 
exercises  were  held  in  Finney  Chapel 
at  10:30  and  were  attended  by  nearly 
three  thousand  persons.  Part  of  the 
audience  was  seated  in  Warner  Con- 
cert Hall  where  the  exercises  were  car- 
ried by  wire  and  given  as  distinctly  as 
in  the  chapel.  The  academic  procession 
formed  at  Peters  Hall,  proceeded 
through  the  Memorial  arch  to  the  cen- 
ter of  the  campus,  turned  north,  and, 
at  about  half  way  to  Council  Hall, 
turned  and  marched  directly  to  the 
chapel  plaza.  Acting  as  marshals  of 
the  procession  were  Professors  Jelliffe 
and  Savage,  who  were  followed  by  the 
seniors,  faculty,  trustees  and  rep- 
resentatives of  invited  institutions  in 
the  order  named.  On  arrival  at  the 
chapel  steps,  the  procession  halted. 
Marshal  Jelliffe  returned  to  escort  the 
president  and  trustees.  The  pro 
cession  fell  in  behind  them  in  reverse 
order.  The  junior  class  acted  as 
guard  of  the  line  of  march.  The  col- 
lege band  furnished  music  for  the 
march  across  the  campus  and  Dr. 
Andrews,  at  the  organ,  played  for  the 
procession  in  the  chapel. 

Dr.  Dan  F.  Bradley,  '82,  trustee  of 
the  College,  presided.  The  invocation 
was  given  by  Dr.  Henry  M.  Tenney, 
trustee  and  former  pastor  of  the  Sec- 
ond church.  The  installation  remarks 
by  the  Honorable  Theodore  E.  Burton, 
’72,  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  trustee  of  Oberlin  Col- 
lege, were  brief  and  pointed.  Presi- 
dent Wilkin’s  acceptance  of  the  charge 
was  even  more  brief.  The  inaugural 
address  by  the  president  followed  and 
was  listened  to  with  rapt  attention  by 
the  audience.  The  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Humane  Letters  was  con- 
ferred upon  three  scholars  of  Ro- 
mance Languages,  the  field  in  which 
Dr.  Wilkins  has  specialized.  Dr.  Ed- 
win Cooke  Armstrong,  of  Princeton, 
and  Dr.  William  Albert  Nitze,  of  the 


University  of  Chicago,  received  theirs 
in  person.  Because  of  sudden  illness, 
Dr.  Charles  H.  Grandgent,  of  Har- 
vard, was  given  his  in  absentia. 

The  morning  program  was  conclud- 
ed with  the  benediction  by  Rev.  Joel 
B.  Hayden,  ’09,  trustee  of  the  college, 
and  with  the  recessional  by  Dr.  An- 
drews, with  the  audience  standing. 
The  academic  procession  proceeded 
from  the  chapel  and  returned  to 
Peters  Hall  to  disband. 

At  noon  luncheon  was  served  in 
Warner  Gymnasum  to  trustees,  fac- 
ulty and  guests.  After  luncheon  talks 
were  made  by  President  Max  Mason 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  Chan- 
cellor Samuel  P.  Capen  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Buffalo,  and  Emeritus  Pres- 
ident George  B.  Olds  of  Amherst. 

A formal  reception  was  held  in  the 
evening  at  the  Allen  Art  Building, 
with  the  President  and  Mrs.  Wilkins 
and  the  trustee  committee  on  presi- 
dential succession,  in  line. 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Gilkey  of  the  Hyde 
Park  Baptist  (University)  Church  of 
Chicago,  was  the  inaugural  preacher 
at  a service  Sunday  afternoon  in  Fin- 
ney Chapel. 

Monday  afternoon  Dean  Thomas  W. 
Graham  presided  at  a musical  service 
in  the  chapel.  The  Musical  Union, 
with  Dr.  Andrews  conducting,  and 
Professor  Bruce  Davis  at  the  organ, 
gave  “The  Sixth  Beatitude”  by  Franck, 
and  “Worthy  Art  Thou  to  Be  Praised, 
Lord  of  Honour  and  Might”  by 
Brahms.  The  Conservatory  Trio  were 
heard  in  two  numbers,  Andante  con 
Variazione,  Op.  50,  by  Tschaikowsky, 
and  Allegro  non  Troppo,  Op.  53.  The 
trio  consists  of  Professors  Bennett. 
Johnson  and  Goerner. 


Oberlin  Descendent  Attends 
Inauguration 

Miss  Elisabeth  Roser,  great  grand- 
daughter of  Johann  Friedrich  Oberlin, 
was  among  the  invited  guests  who  at- 
tended the  inauguration  of  President 
Wilkins  October  24.  Miss  Roser,  who 
is  now  living  in  America  at  Locust 
Valley,  I-.ong  Island,  was  very  much 


interested  in  coming  to  the  institu- 
tion which  bears  her  honored  rela- 
tive’s name.  She  was  delighted  to 
find  such  a large  institution  in  such 
a beautiful  place  and  spoke  in  the 
highest  terms  of  what  she  saw  here. 
This  is  the  first  recorded  visit  of  any 
of  the  descendants  of  Oberlin  to  the 
institution  of  his  name  in  Ohio.  Ober- 
lin faculty  members  and  alumni  have 
frequently  visited  Fouday  and  Wal- 
dersbach,  the  scenes  of  Pastor  Ober- 
lin’s  labors,  and  have  had  very  happy 
relations  with  the  family  there  but 


Miss  Roser  with  Mrs.  Fullerton 


this  is  the  first  time  a member  of  that 
family  is  known  to  have  been  in 
America.  Miss  Roser  was  entertained 
at  the  home  of  Professor  Kemper 
Fullerton,  who  last  year  represented 
Oberlin  College  at  the  100th  annivers- 
ary of  the  death  of  Johann  Friedrich 
Oberlin  in  Alsace 


Good  Football  Material 
Plentiful 

By  Frederick  J.  Holter,  ’29 
A squad  of  fifty  men  reported  for 
football  practice  and  have  kept  plug- 
ging away  day  after  day. 

Oberlin  met  Kenyon  in  its  inaugu- 
ral game  at  Dill  Field  October  8.  Met 
is  a charitable  way  to  put  it  because 
the  Yeomen  trampled  over  them  this 
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way  and  that  way  for  four  touch- 
downs, two  safeties  and  one  point 
after  touchdown. 

The  bacltfield  scampered  blithely 
through  the  gaping  holes  that  the 
line  made  in  Kenyon’s  forward  wall. 

The  only  distressing  or  unsatisfac- 
tory thing  about  the  affair  was  that 
Butzberger,  a sophomore  luminary, 
broke  his  collar-bone. 

It  has  been  said,  and  truthfully 
too,  that  Oberlin  has  no  first  team 
for,  when  “Mac”  sent  in  his  subs  they 
mauled  the  Kenyon  bunch  almost  as 
badly  as  had  the  starting  Crimson 
and  Gold  aggregation. 

Nothing  but  straight  football  was 
used  or  needed,  for  that  matter,  so 
scouts  found  it  very  poor  picking. 

Although  first  game  showings  are 
oftentimes  inaccurate  things  from 
which  to  judge,  we  can  safely  fore- 
cast that  if  our  team  is  not  of  cham- 
pionship calibre,  it  will  at  least  cause 
those  who  are,  plenty  of  grief. 

BALD  WIN- WALLACE  LOSES 

A B - W.  Home-Coming  ruined! 
Oberlin  easily  took  into  camp  the 
strongly-rated  Baldwin-Wallace  pig- 
skin pursuers.  The  much  vaunted 
Smith  and  Company  failed  to  live 
up  to  advance  notices,  and  caused 
Oberlin  little  or  no  trouble. 

The  score,  21  to  6,  does  not  fully 
show  the  difference  in  the  two  teams. 
Substitutions  again  played  a large 
part  in  the  game.  The  coach  as  al- 
ways was  trying  out  his  reserve 
strength  and  experimenting  with  vari- 
ous combinations.  It  has  never  been 
an  Oberlin  policy  to  run  up  a large 
score. 

An  improvement  in  the  work  of  the 
team  in  this  battle  was  noticeable. 
Its  functioning  was  more  smooth  and 
it  coordinated  with  greater  effective- 
ness. The  old  army  game,  namely, 
straight  football,  was  again  the  or- 
der of  the  day. 

Baldwin-Wallace  being  a light  team 
and  having  a very  small  reserve  force 
was  handicapped,  but  nevertheless 
put  up  a very  good  game. 

VICTORY  AT  HOME  COMING 

From  Cleveland  came  Oberlin’s  an- 
cient foes,  the  Western  Reserve  ga- 
laxy of  gridiron  specialists.  Our  team 
started  the  scoring  in  a hurry.  Three 
scores  were  pushed  across  the  line  in 
the  first  quarter.  After  that  the  high- 
pressure  tactics  were  dropped  and  we 
coasted  for  a while.  Thirty  to  noth- 
ing was  the  final  score. 

As  always  there  was  the  usual  jug- 


gling of  players  and  positions.  Re- 
serves for  the  Oberlin  team  were  con- 
stantly being  injected.  Nothing  of 
the  true  power  of  the  team  was  re- 
vealed so  our  future  oppenents  are 
still  guessing  as  to  the  strength  of 
the  Yeomen  gang. 

Platz,  the  eel-hipped  lad  from  West- 
ern Reserve,  although  on  the  losing 
side,  won  the  stellar  laurels  for  the 
day.  He  sidestepped  and  dashed 
around  the  ends  and  plunged  through 
the  line  for  more  first  downs  than 
were  made  by  the  entire  Oberlin  back- 
field.  Reserve  always  fights  hard 
against  Oberlin  and  all  during  the 
game  they  made  continual  threats  on 
our  goal  line. 

This  was  our  Home-Coming  game 
and  was  expected  to  be  well  attended. 
Such,  however,  was  not  the  case.  It 
is  a disappointing  feature  that  the 
consistently  good  performances  of  our 
teams  are  not  rewarded  by  better  sup- 
port. School-spirit,  as  manifested  by 
the  attendance  at  the  football  games, 
seems  to  be  at  quite  a low  ebb. 

MIAMI  DEALS  A BLOW 

It  was  a much  chastened  bunch  of 
rooters  that  returned  to  Oberlin  after 
the  affair  in  Oxford.  Miami  opened 
up  with  their  big  guns  right  away. 
A well-placed  punt  that  went  out  of 
bounds  inside  of  our  ten-yard  line  was 
the  first  break.  Oberlin’s  return  punt 
was  necessarily  short  because  of  the 
adverse  wind.  Miami  tried  a few  line 
plays  and  failing  to  gain,  resorted  to 
forward  passes  in  which  respect  they 
were  more  successful.  A pass  over 
the  heads  of  our  secondary  defense 
placed  the  ball  on  our  three  yard  line 
from  where  Stryker  plunged  across 
the  goal.  Another  kick-off  and  Ober- 
lin again  lost  the  ball  and  Miami  took 
advantage  of  a golden  opportunity  to 
score  by  way  of  a place-kick.  Another 
touchdown  was  scored  by  a pass.  At 
the  end  of  the  first  quarter  the  score 
was  1G  to  0,  Miami’s  favor.  From 
that  point  Oberlin  started  to  play  foot- 
ball. The  Big  Red  was  held  scoreless 
during  two  of  the  remaining  periods. 
However,  two  chances  to  score  were 
lost  by  Oberlin.  Twice  we  took  the 
ball  to  the  two  or  three  yard  line  by 
means  of  end  runs  and  passes,  but  the 
Yeomen  lacked  the  punch  to  shove  it 
across  the  line.  The  contributing  fac- 
tors in  the  defeat  of  the  Crimson  and 
Gold  were  the  excellent  playing  of 
Miami,  our  poor  defense  against  the 
pass  attack,  and  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  breaks  were  against  us.  The 


score,  23  to  0,  does  not  fairly  show 
the  relative  abilities  of  the  two  teams. 
In  no  way  do  we  wish  to  detract  from 
Miami’s  victory,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  our  team  played  much  better  ball 
than  the  score  denotes.  Next  year 
is  another  proposition. 

CASE  THROWS  A SCARE 

We  expected  to  see  a somewhat  sub- 
dued Oberlin  team  on  the  field  against 
Case  but  never  was  such  a game  ex- 
pected. Case  scored  early  by  means 
of  a place-kick  by  Parr.  Oberlin  re- 
mained impotent  as  to  scoring  until 
late  in  the  last  quarter.  Case  de- 
serves much  credit  for  the  game  they 
turned  in  against  us.  Penalties  were 
a disheartening  factor  in  Oberlin’s 
poor  showing.  Morris  made  several 
long  runs  that  went  for  naught.  On 
the  whole  the  experience  can  not 
but  be  a good  influence  on  the  team 
in  games  to  come.  Score,  Oberlin  6, 
Case  3. 

RUNNERS  AND  GOLFERS 

The  cross  country  team  has  had 
three  meets.  It  lost  the  first  one  to 
Ohio  Northern,  October  15.  On  the 
21st  it  overcame  Ypsilanti  Normal  by 
a score  of  20  to  35.  This  was  the  first 
time  in  over  three  years  that  Ypsi- 
lanti, the  champions  of  Michigan, 
have  lost  a meet.  On  Migration  Day 
Oberlin  pulled  a double  victory  over 
Case  by  also  winning  the  cross  coun- 
try meet  22  to  33.  Brooks  broke  the 
course  record,  which  is  a hilly  one 
through  the  parks  of  Cleveland,  in 
22:38. 

It  ought  not  go  unnoted  in  the 
sports  column  that  George  M.  Jones, 
’94,  secretary  of  the  College,  is 
champion  golfer,  having  won  first 
place  in  the  annual  tournament  of  the 
Oberlin  Golf  Club.  Mr.  Jones  was 
pushed  hard  for  his  position  by  Pro- 
fessor E.  A.  Miller,  Professor  F.  J. 
Lehmann  and  Professor  Lynds  Jones. 
Mr.  Miller  is  now  the  president  of  the 
club  and  Mr.  Jones  its  treasurer. 


Dads  and  Mothers 

Dads  and  Mothers  are  expected  to 
swarm  the  campus  November  19.  Stu- 
dents are  sending  special  invitations 
to  their  parents  to  be  present  that 
day.  Visiting  of  classes  in  the  morn- 
ing, Mt.  Union  football  game  and  in- 
formal reception  in  the  afternoon. 
Dramatic  Club  play  and  all-college 
party  in  the  evening  are  the  events 
scheduled. 
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Freshmen  Win 

In  the  Freshman-Sophomore  contests 
at  the  beginning  ot'  the  year  the  fresh- 
man men  were  winners  in  the  tie-up 
and  the  freshman  women  in  their 
stunts.  The  score  for  the  men  was 
63  to  43;  the  women,  55  to  45.  As 
is  customary  the  men  appeared  in  the 
field  in  their  old  clothes,  the  sopho- 
mores with  their  cheeks  painted  one 
color  and  the  freshmen  another. 
These  tilts,  which  are  supposed  to 
take  the  place  of  all  informal  scraps 
and  hazing,  occur  the  second  week  of 
school  and  are  conducted  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  upper  classmen.  No 
casualties  resulted  in  either  contest 
and  all  acted  as  if  they  had  had  a 
good  time. 


Jolly  Time  at  Home  Coming 

The  Oberlin  Home  Coming  this  year 
was  blessed  with  good  weather,  a 
fair  game,  and  a gay  party,  not  to 
mention  the  reception  and  visiting 
among  alumni  and  faculty.  It  was 
held  October  15  and  for  the  first  time 
in  several  years  there  was  no  rain. 
A few  old-timers  arrived  in  the  morn- 
ing and  attended  classes,  though  not 
nearly  as  many  as  should  took  advan- 
tage of  this  opportunity  to  see  the 
campus  life  in  action  and  to  once 
again  sit  under  their  favorite  pro- 
fessors. The  Reserve  game  was 
rather  one-sided  during  the  first  and 
fourth  quarters,  and  not  as  exciting 
as  a closer  contest  would  have  been. 
However,  it  was  all  in  Oberlin’s  favor 
and  that  naturally  pleases  a home- 
coming crowd.  The  informal  recep- 
tion at  the  Men’s  Building  following 
the  game  is  becoming  an  important 
part  of  the  Home-Coming  Day.  Here 
one  meets  his  friends  and  college 
acquaintances,  in  many  cases  for  the 
first  time  in  years,  and  has  a jolly 
time  renewing  these  relationships  of 
the  past.  Faculty  members  are  also 
present  to  greet  their  old  students 
and  the  whole  occasion  is  a very  hap- 
py one.  President  Wilkins  was  pres- 
ent and  met  many  of  the  alumni. 

The  evening  party  in  Warner  gym- 
nasium, given  by  the  students  in 
which  the  alumni  are  always  wel- 
come to  participate,  was  a huge  af- 
fair. Both  gymnasium  floors  and  the 
gallery  were  jammed,  scores  of  alum- 
ni remaining  over  for  the  evening 
entertainment.  Announcement  was 
here  made  of  the  winners  of  the  lov- 
ing cups  for  the  best  decorated  dormi- 


tories and  stores.  Jack  Wirkler  led 
in  the  singing  of  college  songs  and 
President  Wilkins  spoke  briefly.  A 
number  of  the  students  gave  solo 
dances  and  there  was  general  dancing 
by  all  who  could  crowd  the  floor. 
There  is  a happy  mingling  of  alumni, 
faculty  and  students  at  these  parties. 


Award  Loving  Cups  for  Best 
Decorations 

The  annual  award  of  silver  loving 
cups  for  the  best  decorated  dormitory 
and  store  was  made  on  Home-Coming 
Day  by  the  Alumni  Association.  The 
competition  between  the  dormitories 
was  unusually  keen  — at  least  six 


years.  One  side  of  their  window 
showed  the  College  in  the  early  thir- 
ties and  the  other  side  showed  it  as 
it  is  today.  The  painted  background 
showed  the  first  slab  building  set  in 
the  forest,  with  minature  carts  and 
oxen  moving  across  the  newly  cleared 
space  in  the  forest.  On  the  other  side 
was  a painted  picture  of  the  present 
campus.  A bridge  spanning  the  past 
with  the  present  had  President  King 
at  one  approach  and  President  Wil- 
kins at  the  other.  The  paintings  in 
the  window  and  the  decorations  were 
by  Harrison  J.  Behr,  ’08,  a brother  of 
A.  P.  Behr,  the  proprietor  of  the  Boot 
Shop.  Mr.  Behr  made  a special  trip 
to  Oberlin  for  the  occasion. 


ACADEMIC  PROCESSION  LEAVING  FINNEY  CHAPEL 


dormitories  having  prepared  displays 
that  in  ordinary  years  would  have 
won  first  prize.  Delta  Lodge,  a new 
men’s  house  at  151  North  Professor, 
which  used  to  be  the  Klinefelter-Klotz 
girls’  house,  had  a little  the  edge  on 
the  other  contestants  and  secured  the 
cup.  Their  display  of  a railroad  train, 
the  coaches  being  named  after  each  of 
the  varsity  players,  with  the  remains 
of  Baldwin-Wallace  and  Kenyon,  along 
the  tracks,  with  Reserve  just  about 
to  be  run  over,  was  extremely  well 
executed.  Behr’s  Boot  Shop,  for  the 
third  successive  year,  secured  first 
prize  among  the  business  men  and 
was  awarded  permanent  possession  of 
the  cup  held  by  them  the  two  previous 


The  decorations  of  the  business 
houses  and  the  dormitories,  and  the 
“Welcome  Alumni”  and  the  “Hello  Re- 
serve” signs  scattered  over  the  cam- 
pus by  the  students,  added  much  to 
the  attractiveness  of  Home-Coming. 


Students  Enmasse  Migrate  to 
Cleveland 

All  of  Oberlin  that  could  get  to 
Cleveland  on  October  29  was  there  to 
attend  the  annual  contest  between 
the  Case  hooters  and  the  Oberlin 
taclders.  The  rest  of  the  local  popu- 
lation stayed  at  home  to  see  the  Ober- 
lin high  school  walk  over  Fremont. 
Trolleys,  busses  and  private  autos 
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carried  fully  fifty  per  cent  of  the  stu- 
dent body  and  faculty  to  the  Cleve- 
land game.  No  one  who  saw  the 
game  was  disappointed,  for  it  was  the 
most  evenly  contested  match  that  has 
been  held  between  these  two  institu- 
tions for  a number  of  years.  If  there 
were  not  a number  of  heart  failures 
on  the  part  of  the  Oberlin  rooters,  it 
was  not  the  fault  of  the  two  teams. 
The  Oberlin  followers  went  to  Cleve- 
land with  the  full  expectation  of  their 
home  team  walking  away  with  Case. 
Instead,  Case  made  a field  goal  within 
the  first  few  minutes  of  play  and  held 
the  lead  until  the  last  few  minutes, 
the  final  score  being  6 to  3. 

Following  the  game  the  students 
staged  a dinner  dance  at  the  Bamboo 
Gardens,  there  being  about  three  or 


four  hundred  participating.  Some  at- 
tended the  theatre,  many  remaining 
in  Cleveland  over  Sunday,  others  re- 
turned to  Oberlin  that  night.  Another 
Migration  Day  was  a huge  success. 


Faculty 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Glenn  Barr  spent  the 
summer  in  Europe,  chiefly  in  Spain 
and  Belgium.  Mr.  Barr  attended  the 
summer  school  for  foreigners  at  the 


Centro  de  los  Estudios  Historicos  in 
Madrid  and  received  the  Diploma  de 
Suficiencia.  Then  after  a brief  stop- 
over in  Paris,  they  spent  nearly  four 
weeks  visiting  Mrs.  Barr’s  relatives 
and  friends  in  Belgium.  Their  head- 
quaters  were  in  Ghent,  Mrs.  Barr’s  na- 
tive city.  A week  in  England,  prior  to 
sailing,  rounded  out  a very  pleasant 
and  interesting  summer. 

Oberlin  College  was  represented  by 
Dr.  R.  W.  Bradshaw,  college  physician, 
at  the  dedicatory  exercises  of  the 
opening  of  the  University  clinics  and 
medical  laboratories  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  on  October  31  and 
November  1. 

The  Arthur  P.  Schmidt  Co.  of  Bos- 
ton have  just  published  a book  of 
piano  studies  (Twelve  Studies  in 


Unison)  by  Professor  Orville  A.  Lind- 
quist, of  the  Conservatory  of  Music. 

Miss  Lorene  Hull,  instructor  in  the 
Spanish  department  last  year,  spent 
the  summer  in  Spain.  She  obtained 
the  Diploma  de  Suficiencia  at  the 
Centro  de  los  Estudios  Histdricos  in 
Madrid.  Due  to  illness  she  has  re- 
signed her  position  at  Oberlin.  Mr. 
H.  W.  Tessenvitz,  '27,  is  taking  her 
place  in  the  Spanish  department. 


Dean  Edward  F.  Bosworth  and  Pro- 
fessor Walter  M.  Horton,  represent- 
ing the  college,  attended  a conference 
on  student  personnel  work  at  Colum- 
bus on  October  13  and  14. 

At  the  inauguration  of  President 
Shaw  of  Denison  University,  Gran- 
ville, Ohio,  on  Saturday,  October  22, 
Dr.  W.  F.  Bohn  and  Professor  George 
Hubbard  represented  Oberlin  College. 

On  October  27  Professor  C.  W. 
Savage  gave  the  main  address  at  the 
dedicatory  exercises  of  the  new  gym- 
nasium erected  at  Ashland  College. 
Professor  Savage  spoke  on  the  sub- 
ject, “ Does  Physical  Education  Edu- 
cate? ” 

Professor  Louis  E.  Lord,  on  October 
26,  gave  a lecture  for  the  American 
Institute  of  Archeology.  On  the  28th 
he  spoke  at  the  State  Teachers’  As- 
sociation of  Michigan  in  Detroit. 
Professor  Lord  was  in  St.  Louis  Octo- 
ber 31  for  another  lecture  for  the 
American  Institute  of  Archeology. 

Dr.  Harry  N.  Holmes  spoke  on  “ The 
Future  of  Chemical  Education  ” at 
the  October  meeting  of  the  Columbus 
section  of  the  American  Chemical  So- 
ciety held  at  Wittenberg  College, 
Springfield,  Ohio,  on  October  21. 

The  first  week  of  October  Dean  C. 
N.  Cole  was  in  Cleveland  to  attend  a 
meeting  of  the  Ohio  Committee  on 
Rhodes  scholarship. 

Mrs.  A.  S.  Root  left  on  October  15 
for  Baltimore,  Md.,  where  she  will 
spend  a short  time  with  her  son, 
Franz,  and  then  go  to  her  daughter, 
Marion,  at  Apt.  8-F,  141  E.  44th  St., 
New  York  City,  to  spend  the  winter. 

Miss  Janet  Ptolemy  attended  the 
convention  of  the  American  Hospit- 
als, which  was  held  in  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  in  October. 


Reverend  Hayden  Re-Elect- 
ed Trustee 

Joel  B.  Hayden  has  been  reelected 
trustee  of  the  college  for  the  full  term 
of  six  years,  expiring  January  1,  1934, 
according  to  the  announcement  just 
made  by  Secretary  George  M.  Jones, 
under  whose  direction  the  alumni  trus- 
tee election  was  conducted.  Mr.  Hay- 
den was  a member  of  the  class  of 
1909  and  began  his  services  as  trus- 
tee in  1921.  He  is  pastor  of  the  Fair- 
mount  Presbyterian  church  of  Cleve- 
land Heights,  Ohio,  and  active  not 
only  in  religious  circles  of  Cleveland 
and  the  state  but  in  many  community 
organizations. 

Out  of  about  7,000  ballots  that  were 
sent  out  only  2,599  were  returned. 
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Cleveland  Alumni  Entertain 
President 

The  Cleveland  Alumni  Association 
gave  a formal  dinner  in  honor  of 
President  Ernest  Hatch  Wilkins  on 
October  28  at  the  University  Club. 
Among  the  speakers  at  the  dinner 
-were  President  Robert  E.  Vinson  of 
Western  Reserve  University,  Dr.  Dan 
F.  Bradley,  ’82,  pastor  of  Pilgrim 
Congregational  church  and  trustee  of 
the  College,  Miss  Irene  Pennington, 
’09,  president  of  the  Cleveland-Ober- 
lin  Woman’s  Club,  and  Attorney 
Homer  H.  Johnson,  former  trustee  of 
the  College.  Dr.  Walter  T.  Dunmore, 
’00,  dean  of  Western  Reserve  Law 
School  and  president  of  the  Cleve- 
land chapter,  presided.  President  and 
Mrs.  Wilkins  received  a royal  welcome 
front  the  Cleveland  alumni.  Mr.  Wil- 
kins told  briefly  the  reasons  why  he 
had  accepted  the  call  to  Oberlin  and 
why,  in  his  mind,  Oberlin  stands  as  the 
foremost  college  in  the  United  States. 


President  Wilkins  to  Visit 
Chapters 

President  Wilkins  has  already  met 
with  two  alumni  groups.  The  Akron 
alumni,  visiting  Oberlin  at  Home-Com- 
ing, held  a dinner  at  the  Painted  Win- 
dow with  President  Wilkins  as  guest. 
The  Cleveland  chapter  entertained 
him  at  a formal  affair,  October  28. 
The  President  is  to  be  in  Toledo,  No- 
vember 7,  with  the  Toledo  alumni  in 
the  evening  and  at  the  Rotary  Club 
at  noon.  On  November  15,  he  is  to 
be  the  guest  of  Judge  Ernest  H.  Van 
Fossan  and  other  alumni  in  Washing- 
ton and  on  December  9 will  be  in  New 
York  with  the  chapter  in  that  city. 
Any  new  alumni  in  or  about  New 
York  not  receiving  notice  should 
promptly  communicate  with  Miss 
Mabel  S.  Thompson,  secretary,  701 
Sixth  Avenue,  New  York. 


The  Dayton  Alumni  Have  a 
Dinner  Meeting 

“ Twenty-one  of  the  Oberlin  Alumni 
of  Dayton,  Ohio,  had  a dinner  meet- 
ing on  Saturday,  October  15.  While 
the  dinner  was  being  served  we  had 
read  to  us  the  address  of  our  new 
President,  Dr.  Wilkins,  which  was  de- 
livered to  the  students  at  the  college 
at  the  opening  of  the  school  year.  We 
enjoyed  the  message  and  felt  that  we 
were  beginning  our  acquaintance  with 
him  in  hearty  sympathy  with  his  ideals. 

“ Reports  from  various  members 
revealed  that  many  are  reading  reg- 


ularly the  Alumni  Magazine,  and  in 
answer  to  one  or  two  letters  appear- 
ing in  it  a lively  discussion  arose  as 
to  our  attitude  toward  some  of  the 
policies  of  the  college;  old  memories 
thronged  to  the  front  and  gratitude 
for  what  the  college  meant  to  us  was 
continually  expressed.  Because  we 
want  some  of  this  rich  heritage  to  be 
passed  on  to  the  students  now  at  Ober- 
lin, you  will  receive  a composite  letter 
one  of  these  days. 

“ The  talks  of  the  evening  centered 
about  the  June  commencement,  and 
all  reverently  thought  of  Dr.  King, 
Dr.  Bosworth,  and  Dr.  Root.  How 
richly  we  had  been  blessed  by  having 
those  great  men  with  us  so  long!  ” 

The  same  officers  were  elected  again 
for  the  coming  year. 


rado  chapter  a live  one  by  having 
more  frequent  meetings. 

Akron  Alumni  Motor  to 
Oberlin 

Nearly  fifty  of  the  Akron  alumni, 
under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Walter 
P.  Keith,  c’16-’18,  drove  to  Oberlin  for 
Home-Coming  October  15.  After  at- 
tending the  game  and  the  informal 
reception  they  had  dinner  together  at 
the  Painted  Window,  with  President 
Wilkins  as  guest  of  honor. 

The  success  of  this  occasion  might 
suggest  to  other  alumni,  living  within 
easy  driving  distance  of  Oberlin,  mak- 
ing similar  group  arrangements  at 
future  home-comings. 


ONE  GROUP  OF 
CLEVELAND 
ALUMNI 
AT 

INAUGURATION 

Mrs.  Hope  Erwin 
Griswold, 
’96-'00 

Miss  Irene  Penning- 
ton, ’09 

Mr.  Heaton  Penning 
ton,  ’10 

Mr.  James  H.  Gris- 
wold, ’98 


Colorado  Women  Active 

The  Oberlin  women  in  Denver  re- 
cently had  a get-together  at  the  home 
of  Mrs.  Gareth  N.  Brainerd.  The  new 
officers  for  the  year  1927-28  were 
elected,  with  Mrs.  Ruth  Causey  Brain- 
erd, ’26,  president;  Mrs.  Hugh  D. 
Watson,  ’23,  treasurer;  and  Miss 
Georgina  Allison,  ’09,  secretary.  The 
new  officers  are  getting  their  lists  up- 
to-date  and  hope  to  make  the  Colo- 


South Bend,  Indiana 

A group  of  alumni  and  former  stu- 
dents were  recently  entertained  at  the 
home  of  Miss  Minnie  Adams,  ’03,  829 
E.  Donald  Street.  The  program  for 
the  evennig  was  devoted  to  an  inter- 
esting talk  on  Alaska  by  Miss  Adams. 
With  the  talk  she  showed  slides, 
many  of  which  she  took  last  summer 
on  her  second  visit  to  the  North- 
west, and  articles  made  and  used  in 
Alaska. 
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News  of  Alumni 


’55-'59 — Edward  E.  Kelsey,  organist  and 
composer,  died  at  tlie  Massachusetts 
Homeopathic  Hospital  on  September  19, 
after  a brief  illness.  Mr.  Kelsey  taught 
piano  in  the  Oberlin  Conservatory  in 
1872-74. 

’69 — Mrs.  Electa  Woolley  Tarnell  died 
at  Houston,  Texas  on  August  5.  The 
burial  took  place  at  Evergreen  Cemetery, 
Houston. 

’76— Henry  L.  Bates  resigned  his  posi- 
tion in  Pacific  University  last  June  after 
34  years  of  service.  He  is  teaching  this 
year  in  the  American  School  of  Religion, 
Athens,  Greence,  during  a year’s  leave  of 
absence  of  one  of  the  regular  professors. 
Rev.  Bates’  address  in  Greece  is  49  Alex- 
ander Street,  Paleon,  Phaleron,  Athens. 

ex-’82 — A.  H.  Howard  is  in  the  mort- 
gage and  bond  business  in  Boston,  Mass. 

’90 — The  children's  morality  code  and 
the  “FIVE  POINT  PLAN”  for  character 
education  in  public  and  private  schools, 
which  resulted  from  the  $100, 000  research 
by  the  Character  Education  Institution, 
Milton  Fairchild,  chairman,  has  been  in- 
corporated in  the  course  of  character  ed- 
ucation, prepared  by  the  State  Department 
of  Education  of  Nebraska.  A new  law  in 
Nebraska  requires  character  education  in 
all  schools— public,  private  and  parochial. 

’92— Frank  A.  Wilder  is  the  author  of 
an  article  on  gypsum,  which  appears  In 
the  year  book  called  “Mineral  Industry” 
(Vol.  35),  published  annually  by  McGraw 
Hill  Book  Company,  New  York. 

’99— J.  Merle  Davis  of  Honolulu,  sailed 
November  10  from  New  York  to  be  an 
“unofficial  observer”  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. Mr.  Davis  was  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Davis.  They  plan  to  return  in  January. 

t’99 — Rev.  W.  H.  Spence,  minister  at 
Tabernacle,  Salem,  Mass.,  since  1918,  has 
accepted  a call  to  the  Church  of  Christ 
(Congregational)  at  Hanover,  N.  H.,  the 
seat  of  Dartmouth  College.  He  began  his 
work  October  1.  Rev.  Spence  was  pas- 
tor of  the  First  Church,  Oberlin,  from 
1912  to  1916. 

’00— Ruel  W.  Roberts  is  the  author  of 
an  article,  “An  Opportunity  for  Ama- 
teurs to  View  and  Study  Neptune,”  which 
was  published  in  Popular  Astronomy  in 
October. 

m’01— Dr.  Delphine  Hanna  is  now  liv- 
ing at  579  University  Avenue,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

’01— Dr.  Seeley  K.  Tompkins,  pastor  of 
the  First  Congregational  Church,  Colo- 
rado Springs,  Colo.,  has  also  become  Chap- 
lain of  Colorado  College,  presiding  over 
morning  chapel  two  days  each  week. 

*02— Mrs.  Laura  Merrill  Andrews  is  liv- 
ing this  winter  at  4 Barstow  Street,  All- 
eton,  Mass.  Mr.  Andrews  is  taking  his 
sabbatical  leave  from  the  University  of 
Hawaii  and  studying  in  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology. 

*03— Flora  Iv.  Heebner  has  returned  to 
her  teaching  in  Taiku,  China,  after  spend- 
ing a sabbatical  year  in  America. 

t’03— “Knocking  the  Church”  is  the  sub- 
ject of  an  editorial  by  Dr.  Ernest  B.  Al- 
len in  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  October  9. 

’05-’06— Mrs.  Myrtle  Jamison  Trnchsel 
is  the  author  of  a new  book,  “ The  Gar- 
den of  the  Little  Lame  Princess,”  pub- 
lished by  Lotbrop,  Lee  & Shepard,  Boston. 


'05— Dr.  Anna  Louise  Strong  was  with 
Borodin  and  his  Soviet  associates,  -who 
were  forced  to  return  to  Russia  after 
acting  as  advisers  to  nationalist  leaders 
of  southern  China. 

*06—  Rev.  John  W.  Kuyper  of  North  Olm- 
sted, Ohio,  is  directing  the  building  of  a 
new  ediface  for  the  Clague  Road  Church, 
a Cleveland  suburban  church  under  his 
pastoral  care. 

’06— Harold  G.  Lawrence,  dean  of  edu- 
cation at  Huron  College,  South  Dakota, 
has  been  appointed  as  publicity  director 
of  the  Mecca  of  America,  Inc.,  an  organi- 
zation purposing  to  build  in  Alabama  a 
Home  for  Dependent  Children. 

’09— Dr.  Jesse  Feiring  Williams  has 
been  appointed  medical  adviser  at  the 
Scarborough  School,  Scarborough,  N.  Y. 
He  will  continue  as  professor  of  physical 
education  at  Columbia  University  as  his 
new  supervisory  position  will  not  inter- 
fere with  his  teaching. 

’09— Jay  S.  Stowell  is  the  author  of  an 
article,  “ I have  Never  Been  Turned 
Away  from  a Cabin  Door,”  in  the  Octo- 
ber issue  of  the  American  Magazine. 

’10— The  family  of  Pearl  Shaffer  Lickey, 
which  now  includes  Fred  (5  years)  and 
Margaret  (2  years),  has  moved  to  46  Cam- 
bridge Blvd.,  Pleasant  Ridge,  Mich.,  a 
suburb  of  Detroit. 

m’ll— Burton  Henderson,  son  of  Harry 
F.  Henderson,  general  secretary  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  was  awarded 
the  Carver  Prize  of  $200,  which  is  given 
in  view  “ of  capacity  for  constructive 
leadership,  sturdiness  and  strength  of 
moral  character,  substantial  scholarship, 
initiative,  health  and  strength  and  vigor 
of  body,  balanced  judgment,  unusual 
promise  for  a life  of  constructive  Chris- 
tian service.” 

’12 — Myra  B.  Swisher  has  resumed  her 
position  of  teaching  English  in  the  high 
school  of  Johnstown,  Pa.,  after  spending 
the  summer  abroad. 

’12— Mrs.  Ann  Wendt  Finlayson,  wife 
of  Dr.  A.  D.  Finlayson  of  Cleveland,  is 
among  the  twelve  instructors  in  the  Red 
Cross  health  program  at  the  Teaching 
Center,  2525  Euclid  Avenue.  Mrs.  Fin- 
layson will  teach  “ Habit  Development  of 
Children.” 

M2— Elmina  R.  Lucke  is  continuing 
graduate  study  this  year  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Public  Law,  Columbia  University, 
and  is  also  teaching  history  in  the  Lin- 
coln School  of  Teachers  College.  Miss 
Lucke  is  living  at  Johnson  Hall,  411  W. 
116th  Street,  New  York  City. 

m’12— The  Institute  of  Parental  Educa- 
tion in  Cleveland  College  has  appointed 
Mrs.  Carlton  K.  Maston  (Lillian  Tuthill) 
as  chairman  of  the  publicity  committee 
for  the  year. 

*12 — Announcement  has  been  made  of 
the  engagement  of  Esther  C.  Andrews  to 
Reber  Johnson,  professor  of  violin  in  the 
Oberlin  Conservatory.  The  wedding  will 
take  place  some  time  in  December. 

’13— Elizabeth  McCloy,  formerly  refer- 
ence librarian  of  the  Oberlin  College  Li- 
brary, is  studying  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, where  she  will  take  her  M.A.  degree 
in  library  science  this  year.  Miss  McCloy 
is  living  at  Johnson  Hall. 

’13— Walter  Obert  gave  a piano  recital 


before  the  students  of  West  High,  Cleve- 
land, on  September  29.  Mr.  Obert  is  a 
graduate  of  West  High  School  himself 
and  is  now  teaching  piano  in  Cleveland. 

13— Leroy  E.  Griffith  has  left  the  White 
Motor  Co.,  Cleveland,  where  he  has  been 
employment  manager,  to  become  personnel 
manager  of  the  Mohawk  Carpet  Mills, 
Inc.,  at  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

’13,  ’14 — Rev.  and  Mrs.  L.  W.  Fifleld 
have  moved  from  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.,  to 
Seattle,  Wash.,  where  Dr.  Fi field  has  be- 
come pastor  of  the  Plymouth  Congrega- 
tional Church.  1-Ie  is  a trustee  of  Yank- 
ton College  and  a frequent  speaker  at 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  conferences  at  Lake  Geneva 
and  Estis  Park  and  before  Rotarian  and 
Kiwanian  and  other  men’s  organizations. 

’14— Edna  F.  Munro  is  the  director  of 
Physical  Education  for  Women  at  the 


DR.  AND  MRS.  DUDLEY  B.  REED,  ’03 
At  the  Inauguration 


Illinois  State  Normal  University.  Miss 
Munro  is  living  at  1003  N.  Elder  Street, 
Bloomington,  111. 

ex-’15— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  L.  Moses 
(Mildred  Leader)  announce  the  birth  of  a 
son,  Andrew  Leader,  on  Saturday,  Sep- 
tember 17,  1927,  at  the  Benedict  Hospital, 
Hollywood,  Calif.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moses 
reside  at  5108  7th  Avenue,  Los  Angeles. 

'15_The  National  Municipal  Review  of 
July  has  an  article,  “A  New  Definition  of 
Metropolitan  Districts,”  by  Martin  Dodge. 
This  has  been  adopted  by  the  Census  Bu- 
reau to  bo  worked  out  In  cooperation  with 
cities. 

’16— Brackett  Lewis  gave  several  talks 
before  various  schools,  colleges  and  asso- 
ciation groups  on  “Y”  conditions  in  Eu- 
rope. Mr.  Lewis  has  been  in  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
work  at  Petrograd,  Vladivostok,  Constan- 
tinople and  Riga. 

’17— Dorothy  E.  Wright  has  returned  to 
Teachers’  College  to  complete  her  work 
for  her  Master’s  degree  in  Health  Educa- 
tion. She  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  Ober- 
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lin  friends  mid  classmates  at  Apt.  66,  3120 
Broadway,  plione  Morningside  1723. 

• j7 The  International  Health  Division 

of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  has  grant- 
ed Gordon  E.  Davis  a Fellowship  for  a 
vear  of  study  and  research  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  School  of  Hygiene  and  Public 
Health.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davis’  residence 
address  is  2224  N.  Calvert  Street,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

’18— Ford  E.  Curtis  has  become  head  of 
the  department  of  English,  with  the  title 
of  Assistant  Professor,  at  the  New  Johns- 
town Junior  College  of  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh.  Mr.  Curtis  is  living  at  220 
Green  Street,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

•18— Frances  T.  Brown  has  entered  the 
medical  school  of  Indiana  University  after 
four  years  as  head  of  the  Physical  Edu- 
cation department  of  Lake  Erie  College, 
Painesville,  Ohio.  Miss  Brown  is  living 
at  20S  E.  Kirkwood  Avenue,  Bloomington, 
Ind. 

’10— Last  June  Robert  M.  Hutchins  re- 
signed his  position  as  secretary  of  Yale 
University  to  become  acting  dean  of  the 
law  school. 

’21,  ’IS— John  Hayden  came  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  T.  Salter  (Katharine  Hayden) 
on  August  31.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Salter  are 
now  living  at  830  W.  Parfond  Street,  Nor- 
man, Okla. 

’20— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wayne  E.  Manning 
(Margaret  Sheldon)  have  moved  from  Ith- 
aca, N.  Y.,  to  1623  W.  University  Street, 
Champaign,  111.,  where  Mr.  Manning  has 
accepted  a position  in  the  department  of 
Botany  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Manning  received  his  Ph.D.  at  Cornell 
University  in  June. 

c’20— This  year  Paul  E.  Grosh  is  study- 
ing with  Herbert  Witherspoon  of  Chicago. 
Mr.  Grosh  is  living  at  64  E.  Van  Buren 
street. 

’21— Mrs.  Carroll  P.  Lahman  (Hazel 
Robinson)  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Kalamazoo  branch  of  the  American 
Association  of  University  Women  for  this 
year. 

’21 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Andrews, 
Jr.,  have  moved  from  23  W.  64th  to  631 
W.  152nd  Street,  New  York  City. 

’21— Frances  Yocom  is  teaching  English 
in  Straight  College,  New  Orleans,  La., 
this  year. 

’22 — In  August  Harry  M.  Will  resigned 
his  position  as  Alumni  Secretary  of  Case 
School  of  Applied  Science  to  engage  in 
insurance  work  with  the  Mutual  Benefit 
Co.  of  Newark,  N.  J.  His  office  is  under 
that  firm's  name  In  the  Hanna  Building, 
Cleveland. 

’22 — James  Burton  was  born  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Parsons  (Mary  McCord)  of 
4471  Montague  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich.,  on 
September  28. 

’22— Stella  M.  Graves  will  stay  on  at 
Tottori,  Japan,  and  postpone  her  furlough 
a year  to  help  out  Tn  the  absence  of  Es- 
tella  Coe  and  also  to  try  an  experiment  in 
evangelistic  music. 

m’22— Dr.  Tsi  Chang  Wang,  who  has 
been  on  the  faculty  of  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity, is  spending  the  fall  In  Oberlin  while 
completing  work  on  a book  he  Is  soon 
to  publish. 

’23— On  August  17,  Dorothy  Beard  was 
married  to  Harold  Charles  Newberg,  a 
graduate  of  Lombard  College,  Galesburg, 


111.  The  ceremony  took  place  at  the 
bride’s  home  in  Shelton,  Conn.,  and  was 
performed  by  her  father,  Dr.  W.  L. 
Beard,  who  Is  home  from  Foochow,  China, 
on  furlough.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newberg  are 
at  home  at  2108  N.  Bond  Street,  Saginaw, 
Mich.,  and  have  both  resumed  their  Phys- 
ical Education  work  in  the  Saginaw 
schools. 

’23— Francis  S.  Hutchins  has  accepted 
the  position  as  acting  head  of  the  English 
department  of  Shantung  Christian  Uni- 
versity, Tsinanfu,  Shantung,  China. 

’23— M.  Edith  Robinson  and  Gilbert 
Robinson  were  married  in  Dayton,  Ohio, 
on  July  30.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robinson  are 
at  home  at  724  Ferguson  Avenue,  Dayton. 

’24— Harlan  and  Irene  Prichard  Hunger- 
ford  wish  to  announce  the  birth  of  a 
daughter,  Suzanne  Bosworth,  March  9, 
1927. 

’23— Frances  Grover  is  instructor  in 
high  school  history  in  the  high  school 
practicing  department  of  Talladega  Col- 
lege. Her  address  is  Talladega  College, 
Talladega,  Ala. 

c’25 — Mildred  Guy  was  married  to  Earl 
Rigdon  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  on  Septem- 
ber 10. 

’25,  ’24 — Marjorie  Lies  and  Ray  Gibbons 
were  married  in  Oak  Park,  111.,  on  Sep- 
tember 10.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gibbons  are 


living  at  99  Claremont  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 

c’25— Margaret  G.  Stinekcouib  was  mar- 
ried on  September  24,  at  the  home  of  her 
parents,  to  John  S.  Leister.  Her  address 
until  August,  1928,  is  Port  au  Prince, 
Haiti,  care  Chief  Engineer. 

’20— On  September  5 Paul  L.  Carpenter 
married  Emma  Belle  Hobbs  of  Ekalaka, 
Mont.  The  wedding  took  place  at  Plevna, 
Mont.  Mr.  Carpenter  is  a student  in  the 
Oberlin  Graduate  School  of  Theology  this 
year  and  is  living  at  129  North  Main 
Street,  Oberlin. 

c’26— Clara  L.  Storrs  is  teaching  this 
year  in  the  Royal  Oak  Conservatory  of 
Music  and  is  living  at  211  W.  Savannah, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

'26,  ’27— Announcement  has  recently 

been  made  of  the  engagement  of  Eva  R. 
Taylor  to  Martin  L.  Grant. 

c’27— Elizabeth  Russell  of  Benton  Har- 
bor, Mich.,  is  teaching  ut  Bishop  Hopkins 
Hall,  a school  for  girls  in  Burlington,  Vt. 

h’27— Dr.  Timothy  Tingfang  Lew  is 
author  of  an  article  in  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil Bulletin  for  September  entitled  “ How 
Christians  Make  it  Difficult  to  Believe  in 
Christ.” 

'27-’28— Announcement  has  been  made 
of  the  engagement  of  Constance  Jaeger  to 
Charles  Guy  Ver  Nooy. 


1927  Class  Directory 


COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 
(Prepared  by  Bureau  of  Appointments) 
Abbey,  Catherine  D. 

Instructor  of  Physical  Education,  Frank- 
lin School,  Buffalo,  New  York 
Address — 671  Elm  Street 
Ainsworth,  Mary  Louise 
Teacher  of  Music  and  History,  Commu- 
nity High  School 
Address— Stronghurst,  Illinois 
Allen,  Elizabeth  E. 

Teacher  of  Geography,  Junior  High 
School 

Address— Northampton,  Pennsylvania 
Andrews,  S.  Evangeline 
Teacher  of  Physical  Education  in  the 
Grades,  Akron,  Ohio 
Address— 80  Charlotte  Street 
Andrews,  Violet  M. 

Fellowship  in  Mathematics,  Northwest- 
ern University 

Address— 718  Simpson  Street,  Evanston, 
Illinois 

A rfo rd— Katherine  F. 

Assistant  to  the  Secretary,  Peoples  Sav- 
ing Association 

Address— Wickersan  Avenue,  Benton  Har- 
bor, Michigan 
Ayers,  G.  Parr 

Home  Address — 404  N.  Gay  Street,  Mount 
Vernon,  Ohio 
Bacon,  Elizabeth  H. 

Secretarial  Course,  Simmons  College 
Address— 22  Peterborough  Street,  Boston, 
Massachusetts 
Ballard,  Robert  E. 

Graduate  student  in  the  Western  Re- 
serve Medical  School 
Address— 1261  Chase  Avenue,  Lakewood, 
Ohio 

Bane,  Theo  A. 

Graduate  student  in  Sociology,  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago 

Address— 5748  Blackstone  Avenue,  Chi- 
cago, Illinois 
Bate,  Millieent.  O. 

Assistant  Girl  Reserve  Secretary  in  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A..  Akron,  Ohio 
Address— Y.  W.  C.  A.,  22  South  High 
Street 

Bal trick,  William  T. 

Home  address— R.  R.  2,  Wllliamsfleld, 
Ohio 

Beckwith,  Virginia  L. 

Home  address— 516  Hickox  Building, 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


oca u m one,  william  ±1.,  Jr. 

Teaching  Chemistry,  Biology,  General 
Science,  Manual  Training,  and  coach- 
ing basketball.  Senior  High  School, 
Avon  Lake,  Ohio 
Address— Avon  Lake,  Ohio 
Beck,  Helen  D. 

At  home 

Address— 3318  Norwood  Road,  Shaker 
Heights,  Ohio 
Beck,  Ruth  C. 

Teacher  of  English  and  Physical  Edu- 
cation, High  School 
Address— Lakeside,  Ohio 
Beebe,  M.  Elizabeth 

Research  Assistant  in  Anatomy,  Western 
Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Address— Suite  27,  2052  Cornell  Road 
Bergan,  Paul  E. 

Supervisor  of  Music,  Wooster,  Ohio 
Address— 434  N.  Market  Street 
Bezazian,  Paul  D. 

In  training  for  Bond  Selling,  Mever, 
Connor  Company,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois, and  also  studying  in  the  Gradu- 
ate Department  of  the  School  of  Com- 
merce, Northwestern  University 
Address— 6213  Winthrop  Avenue,  Chi- 
cago, Illinois 
Blythe,  Robert  B. 

Home  address— 2109  Calumet  Avenue, 
Toledo.  Ohio 
Bohrer,  William  C. 

Teacher  of  Mathematics,  Junior  High 
School,  Oberlin,  Ohio 
Address— 124  Elm  Street 
Bond.  Floyd  M. 

Graduate  student  in  Rush  Medical 
School,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Address — 6053  Ellis  Avenue 
Bond,  It.  Vernon 

In  training  group,  Central  National  Sav- 
ings Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

Address— 14819  Clifton  Boulevard 
Bower,  Dorothy  F. 

Student  in  the  Library  School,  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois 
Address-  006  South  Goodwin  Avenue 
Bowinar,  Charlotte  T. 

Home  address— 370  Gay  Avenue,  Web- 
ster Groves,  Missouri 
Brown,  M.  Evelyn 

Teacher  of  English,  Junior  and  Senior 
High  School,  Sharon,  Pa. 

Address— 754  Spruce  Avenue 
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Brown,  Ruth  L. 

Graduate  student  in  Mathematics,  Obcr- 
lin  College 

Address— 93  East  Lorain  Street 
Bruggemeier,  Esther  L. 

Teacher  of  Latin  and  French,  High 
School,  Wellington,  Ohio 
Address — 250  Prospect  Street 
Butts,  Sarah  A. 

Home  address — 42  Lake  Street,  Ham- 
burg, New  York 
Cameron,  Catherine  A. 

Teaching  sixth  grade,  Avon  Lake,  Ohio 
Address— 2110  East  Erie  Avenue,  Lo- 
rain, Ohio 
Cerveny,  Anthony  P. 

Salesman,  Boston  and  Boston,  Cleveland, 
Ohio 

Address— 1966  E.  loth  Street 
Ch'an,  Ying  T. 

Graduate  student  in  Medicine,  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

Address— Green  Hall,  University  of  Chi- 
cago 

Chang,  Nyok  T. 

Student,  Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music 
Address— 100  South.  Professor  Street 
Chase,  Catherine  R. 

Instructor  in  Geology,  Mount  Holyoke 
College,  South  Hadley,  Massachusetts 
Address— Mount  Holyoke  College 
Choo,  Youngsoon  K. 

Study,  Graduate  School,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity; also  working  as  “ Companion 
to  a lady  ” 

Address— 3089  Broadway,  New  York  City 
Christian,  Henry  C. 

Student  of  Civil  Engineriug,  Case  School 
of  Applied  Science,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Address— 2033  West  Boulevard 
Clark,  Gladys  M. 

Teacher  of  Physical  Education  and 
Swimming,  High  School,  Connellsville, 
Pennsylvania 

Address— 211  W.  Green  Street,  Connells- 
ville, Pennsylvania 
dayman,  Jacob 

Graduate  student  in  Law,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
Address — 56  Wendell  Street 
Conway,  Dorothy  E. 

Home  address— 22S  East  Third  Street, 
Elyria,  Ohio 
Coutts,  Alice  A. 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education.  Uni- 
versity of  South  Dakota,  Vermillion. 
South  Dakota 

Address— 111  North  Pine  Street 
Crafton,  Louise 

Teacher  of  Shorthand,  Gem  City  Busi- 
ness College,  Quincy,  111. 

Address— 814  Sixth  Avenue,  North 
Crago,  Charles  C. 

Student,  Veterinary  Medicine,  Ohio  State 
University,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Address— 1578  Neil  Avenue 
Craig,  Janet  E. 

Teacher  of  French  and  History,  Senior 
High  School,  Utica,  Ohio 
Crawford,  Robert  R. 

Student  of  Medicine,  Rush  Medical  Col- 
lege, Chicago,  Illinois 
Address— 6053  Ellis  Avenue 
Defenbacher,  Helen  M. 

Teacher  of  History  and  English.  High 
School,  Bolden,  Ohio 
Address — Belden,  Ohio 
Delamater,  Adaline  W. 

Address— 1418  W.  54th  Street,  Cleveland, 
Ohio 

Delfs,  Edwin  R. 

Student  Training  Group,  Ohio  Bell  Tele- 
phone Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Address — No.  37.  2043  E.  71st  Street, 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Denison,  Miriam  C. 

Teacher  of  English.  High  School,  Con- 
nells vi lie,  Pennsylvania 
Address— 104  W.  Morion  Avenue 
Dexter,  J.  Alfred 

A.  I.  Sacheroff  Company,  Salesman, 
Cleveland.  Ohio 
Address— 1906  E.  75th  Street 
deVyver.  Wayne  J. 

Sales  Organization.  John  C.  Winston 
Company  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania 

Address — 21K)7  Wayne  Street,  Erie,  Penn- 
sylvania 
Dial.  David  L 

Student  of  Medicine,  Western  Reserve 
University,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Address— 11420  Lorain  Avenue 


Dixon,  Adelaide  L. 

Graduate  Study  at  University  of  Pitts 
burgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
Address — 344  S.  Oarland  Avenue,  Sharon, 
Pennsylvania 
Donaldson,  Harry  M. 

Secretary  to  American  Consul  General. 

Mr.  Wesley  Frost,  Marseilles,  France 
Address— American  Consular  Service 
Dorsey,  Emmeft  E. 

Teacher  of  Political  Science,  American 
Government,  Political  Economy,  De- 
bating and  Public  Speaking,  History, 
at  Leland  College,  Baker,  Iowa 
Address — Leland  College 
Qrennau,  Dorothy 
At  Home 

Address— 225  W.  William  Street,  Deca- 
tur, Illinois 
Eccles,  Mark  W. 

Graduate  Study  in  English,  Harvard 
University,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
Address — 39  Conant  Hall 
Eddy,  Helen  L. 

Teacher  in  Lorain,  Ohio 
Address— 1S7G  E.  31st  Street 
Effron,  Meyer  P. 

Address— 10929  Massic  Avenue,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

Eichelbcrger,  Jane  L. 

A.  W.  Shaw  Publishing  Company,  Chi- 
cago, Illinois 
Address— 720  Rush  Street 
Eichelbcrger,  William  C. 

Graduate  Study  in  Chemistry,  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land 

Address— Johns  Hopkins  University,  Box 
283,  Homewood,  Baltimore 
Ellsworth,  Clayton  S. 

Graduate  Assistant  in  Ancient  History, 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New  York 
Address— Cascadilla  Hall 
Erf,  Laura 

“Cadet  teacher”  of  Art,  Central  High 
School,  Minneapolis,  Minneapolis 
Address — The  White  House,  Excelsior, 
Minnesota 

Evans,  Myrddyn  H. 

Advertising  Department,  Pittston  Ga- 
zette, West  Pittston,  Pennsylvania 
Address— 118  Philadelphia  Avenue 
Ewald,  Victor  LI. 

Cooperative  study  and  work  at  Engle- 
wood Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
College,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Address— 5315  Drexel  Avenue 
Farrington,  Jean  P. 

Student  of  Nursing,  Washington  Hos- 
pital. Washington,  Pennsylvania 
Address— Nurse’s  Llome,  Washington  Hos- 
pital 

Ferguson.  Alice  Catherine 
Graduate  Student  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Address— 5721  Kimbark  Avenue,  Chicago 
Ferguson,  Elizabeth 

Saleswoman.  Book  Shop,  Halle  Brothers, 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Address— 106  Euclid  Avenue,  Willoughby, 
Ohio 

Findlay,  Muriel  C. 

Teacher  of  Physical  Education  and  Eng- 
lish, Parma  High  School,  Brooklyn 
Station,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Address— Parma  High  School,  R.  F.  D., 
Brooklyn  Station 
Fisher.  J.  Elliott 

Instructor  in  Geography,  Robert  College, 
Constantinople,  Turkey 
Address — Robert  College 
Flower,  Frances  M. 

Social  Service  Work  in  connection  with 
Children's  Service  Bureau,  Rochester, 
New  York 

Address— Kent  Hall,  57  S.  Washington 
Street 

Forbes,  Marion  C. 

Teacher,  probably  of  grades,  Koloa, 
Hawaii 

Address— 1548  Wilder  Avenue,  Honolulu, 
Ha  wa  ii 

Forsyth,  Imogene  M. 

Teacher  of  Latin  and  French  In  Senior 
High  School,  of  History  in  Junior  High 
Add  ross — Wool  1 v i 1 1 e,  Oh i o 
French,  Dorothea  F. 

Student  of  Landscape  Architecture,  Low- 
thorpe  School  of  Landscape  Architec- 
ture. Boston.  Massachusetts 
Address— Lowthorpo  School,  Croton,  Mas- 
sachusetts 
Gamble,  Fred  W. 

Address— 811  Walnut  Street,  Coshocton, 
Ohio 


Gaugler,  Mary  C. 

Cooperative  work  and  study  with  the 
Cleveland  Humane  Socletv  and  tlie 

Scieiees0  Ap';iir"'  So'w 

Clifelan’d,  Ohio  “ Ue80rve  Unlverslty- 
AOhfaS~2<J1(5  Corne11  Uond>  Cleveland, 
Glazier,  Everett  II. 

Teacher,  Jefferson,  Ohio 
Address— Jefferson,  Ohio 
Grant,  Martin  L. 

Graduate  Assistant  in  Botanv,  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minne- 

Address— 704  Delaware  Avenue 
Green,  Dorothy  L. 

Teacher  of  English,  Junior  High  School 
Address— Ell  wood  City,  Pennsylvania 
Griffith,  Edythe  E. 

Teacher  of  first  year  Latin,  Algebra 
English  Community  Civics,  Senior 
High  School 

Address — Tliomastown,  Ohio 
Griswold,  Courtland  S. 

Training  Group,  Ohio  Bell  Telephone 
Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Address— Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Grover,  Hester 

Teacher  at  Sleighton  Farm,  Darling, 
Pennsylvania 
Address — Sleighton  Farm 
Grosvenor,  Josephine  N. 

Address — S39  Buena  Avenue,  Chicago, 
Illinois 

Guenther,  LIugo  W. 

Salesman,  A.  I.  Sacheroff  Company. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Address — 10822  Plymouth  Avenue,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

Hadley,  Elizabeth  J. 

Teacher  of  Physical  Education  in  High 
School  and  supervising  in  grades,  Ply- 
mouth, Michigan 
Address — Plymouth,  Michigan 
Hall,  Dorothy 

Graduate  Student  of  English,  Oberlin 
College,  Oberlin,  Ohio 
Address— 20  North  Pleasant  Street 
Hart,  Helen  E. 

Teacher  of  English  and  Dramatics  and 
Assistant  Debate  Coach,  High  School. 
Morenci,  Michigan 
Address — 420  North  Street 
Harvey,  Margaret 

Graduate  Student  of  Library  Science, 
Carnegie  Library  School  Pittsburgh. 
Pennsylvania 
Address— 728  Summerlea 
Hassler,  Doris  J. 

Graduate  Student  of  Education,  Univer- 
sity of  Akron,  Akron.  Ohio 
Address — 754  Diagonal  Road 
Hastings,  W.  Kent  (as  of  1926) 

Home  address— Detroit  Road,  Rocky 
River,  Ohio 
Hayward,  Ruth  A. 

Home  address— 137  North  Central  Ave 
nue,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Henderson,  Lael  A. 

Secretary  to  the  Dean  of  College  Women, 
Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  Ohio 
Address— 270  Elm  Street 
Hill,  William  W. 

Home  address — Andover,  Ohio 
Ilolle,  Edna  L. 

In  the  Acturial  Department,  Ohio  Na- 
tional Life  Insurance  Co..  Cincinnati 
Home  address — 327  S.  11th  Street,  Ham- 
ilton, Ohio 
Ilodgman.  Mary  N. 

Instructor  in  Health  Education  Depart 
ment,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan 

Address — 410  Thomas  Street  S.  E. 
Hoffman,  David  L. 

Home  address— Montville,  Geauga  Co., 
Ohio 

Holden,  Ruth  E. 

Dean  of  Women.  Lincoln  Institute,  Lin- 
coln Ridge,  Kentucky 
Address— Lincoln  Instil ute 
Holloway,  Leila  F. 

Assistant  in  the  Library,  Oberlin  Col- 
lege, Oberlin,  Ohio 
Address — 220  Woodland  Avenue 
Houston.  Selby  II. 

Student  of  Music,  Oberlin  Conservatory. 
Oberlin.  Ohio 

Address— 99  Lind  Avenue,  Mansfield, 
Ohio 

Howard,  Jane  E.  . . . A.  „ 

Graduate  Assistant  in  line  Arts,  Ober- 
lin College,  Oberlin.  Ohio 
Address— 181  West  College  Street 
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Howe,  Edwin  A. 

Student  of  Law  and  Assistant  in  Office 
of  Chief  Engineer  of  Western  Reserve 
University,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Address— 2026  Abington  Road 
Howe,  F.  Marion 
Home  address — LeRoy,  Ohio 
Hower,  Norine  K. 

Graduate  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  Okla- 
homa Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College,  Stillwater,  Oklahoma 
Address  -500  Monroe  Street 
llughitt.  Anna  L. 

Associate  in  Physical  Education,  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois 
Address— University  of  Illinois 
Hunt,  Beatrice  M. 

Business  Course,  Moser's  Business  Col- 
lege, Chicago,  Illinois 
Address— 374  Jackson  Avenue,  River  For- 
est, Illinois 
Hunter,  John  W. 

Chemist,  Grasselli  Chemical  Co.,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

Address— Care  Grasselli  Chemical  Co. 
Hunter,  Mildred 

Home  address— 1608  Grand  Avenue,  Fort 
Worth,  Texas 
Hyde,  Audrey  E. 

At  Home 

Address— 612  S.  Second  Street,  Clear- 
lield,  Pennsylvania 
Hyvari,  Jennie  C. 

Teacher  of  Art,  first  through  eighth 
grades,  Miss  Newman's  School,  De- 
troit, Michigan 

Address— 300  E.  Bethune  Avenue 
Jackson,  Alfred  L. 

Chemist,  Armour  & Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Address— Care  Armour  & Co. 

Jaeger,  Constance  V. 

Address— 14629  Lake  Avenue,  Lakewood, 
Ohio 

Assistant  to  Statistician,  Cleveland 
Clinic,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Jeffrey,  Dorothy  M. 

Student,  Parsons  School  of  Applied  Art 
and  Design,  New  York  City 
Address— Care  The  Parsons  School,  2239 
Broadway 

Johnson,  Eleanor  E. 

In  charge  of  Junior  High  School  and 
teaching  Geography,  Latin  and  His- 
tory, Milan,  Ohio 
Address— Box  345 
Johnson,  Harriet  M. 

Teacher  of  Art,  third  to  sixth  grades, 
Public  Schools,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Address— 1174  27th  St. 

Johnson,  K.  Althea 

Supervisor  of  Art  for  all  schools  and 
teacher  of  art  in  High  School,  San- 
dusky, Ohio 

Address— 1502  Central  Ave. 

Johnson,  Priscilla  A. 

Technician,  Bacteriology  Dept.,  Pease 
Laboratory,  39  W.  38th  St.,  New  York- 
City 

Address— 31  W.  11th  St. 

Jones,  Paul  E. 

With  Jones  & Gilliland,  Van  Wert,  Ohio 
Address— 508  S.  Washington  St. 

Kahle,  Ethel  B. 

Teacher  of  History  and  Mathematics, 
Park  Street  Junior  High  School,  Ash- 
tabula, Ohio 
Address— 11  Hall  Ave. 

Kallenberg,  Helen  M. 

Student  of  Nursing,  Presbyterian  Hos- 
pital, Chicago,  111. 

Address — 1750  W.  Congress  Street 
Kerr,  Margaret 

Student  of  Library  Science,  Drexel  In 
stitute,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Address— 216  N.  34th  St. 

King,  William  H. 

Dealer  for  the  Chevrolet  In  Geneva, 
Ohio,  and  vicinity 

Address— 23  Walnut  Street,  Geneva,  Ohio 
Knaebel,  Carl  L. 

Home  address— 332  Locust  St.,  Barber- 
ton,  Ohio 
Knight,  John  P. 

Graduate  Student,  Ohio  State  University 
Address-407  Church  St.,  Urbana,  Ohio 
Knowlton,  Henry,  Jr. 

Student  of  Law,  University  of  Michl- 
gan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Kortier,  Marcele  R. 

Home  address— Brodner,  Ohio 
Laffer,  Alice  G. 

Home  address— 2248  Stillman  lid.,  Cleve- 
, . land,  Ohio 
Laird,  James  C. 

Graduate  Student  In  Harvard  Graduate 


School  of  Business  Administration, 
Ca mb rl dge,  M a ssa ch u setts 
Address— Chase  Avenue,  11,  Soldiers' 
Field  Station,  Boston,  Mass. 

Landis,  Dorothy  H. 

Craftwork,  Marina  Flint  Studio,  and 
study  in  the  School  of  Arts,  Santa 
Barbara,  Calif. 

Address— 510  Micheltorena  St. 

Lauderdale,  Lillian  M. 

Teacher  of  French  and  other  subjects, 
Senior  High  School,  Roylton,  Cuya- 
hoga Co.,  Ohio 

Address— Roylton,  Cuyahoga  Co.,  Ohio 
Lawrence,  Charles  W. 

Owner  and  Manager,  Intercollegiate 
Press.  Oberlin,  Ohio 

Address— Intercollegiate  Press,  Drawer  B 
Leahy,  Robert  E. 

Home  address— 2999  W.  14th  St.,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio 
Lees,  Robert  A. 

Graduate  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  Ober- 
lin College,  Oberlin,  Ohio 
Address — 123  North  Main  St. 

LeRoy,  Mary  C. 

Graduate  Student  in  Secretarial  Science, 
Boston  University,  College  of  Practical 
Arts  and  Letters,  Boston,  Mass. 
Address— 144  Hancock  St.,  Auburndale, 
Mass. 

Lersch,  Alice  K. 

Teacher  of  English.  Geography,  and 
Sewing,  Senior  High  School,  Berlin 
Heights.  Ohio 

Address— B er fin  Heights,  Ohio 
Lewis,  Florence  M. 

Teacher  of  English  and  coach  of  debate, 
High  School,  Mason,  Mich. 

Address — Mason,  Mich. 

Lies,  Paul  E. 

Student  of  Law,  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity, Cleveland,  Ohio 
Address— 2173  Curamington  Road 
Lipkey,  James  Victor 
Intraining,  S.  S.  Kresge  Co.,  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind. 

Home  address— 815  Thieme  Drive,  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.  , 

Longman,  Lester  D. 

Graduate  Student  in  Fine  Arts,  Student 
Assistant  in  Bible,  Oberlin  College, 
Oberlin,  Ohio 
Address— 62  Walnut  St. 

Lounsbury,  Eliza  M. 

Teacher  of  Spanish,  Latin.  History,  Sen- 
ior High  School,  Huron,  Ohio 
Address— 517  Huron  St. 

Luck,  Marie  L. 

Home  address— 1456  W.  9Sth  Street, 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Lyman,  Beatrice  E. 

Teacher  of  English,  Senior  High  School, 
Monroeville,  Ohio 
Address— Monroeville,  Ohio 
MeCallum,  Linda  M. 

Teacher  of  English  and  History,  Junior 
and  Senior  High  School,  Owendale, 
Mich. 

Address— Owendale,  Mich. 

MeCallum,  Mary  M. 

Teacher  of  Art.  High  School  and  Grades, 
Mayfield  Village,  Cuyahoga  Co.,  Ohio 
Address— Mayfield  Village 
McKelvey,  J.  Barnard 

Graduate  Student  in  Chemistry,  Oberlin 
College,  Oberlin,  Ohio 
Address— Council  Hall 
McMillen.  Stewart  W. 

With  McMillen  Co..  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
Address— 3900  Harrison  Blvd. 

Marshall,  J.  Esther 

Home  address— 239  Oakland  Fark  Ave., 
Columbus,  Ohio 
Martin,  Helen 

Officer,  Sleigbton  Farm.  Darlington,  Pa. 
Address— Sleigh  ton  Farm 
Massotli,  Leona  E. 

Officer,  in  charge  of  Student  Govern- 
ment, Sleigbton  Farm,  Darlington,  Pa. 
Address  Sleigbton  Farm 
May,  Gordon  C. 

In  Training  Course,  General  Electric  Co., 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Address— 29  N.  Ferry  St. 

Mead,  Chester  A. 

Salesman,  Ralston  Purina  Co.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo 

Address— Greenwich,  Ohio 
Miller,  Martin  C. 

Head  of  Standards  Dept.,  Cleveland 
Graphite  Bronze  Co..  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Address— 1338  E.  82ml  St. 

Monroe,  Alicia  D. 

Home  address — 231  E.  Market  St.,  Xenia, 
Ohio 


Montie,  Wilbert  J. 

Home  address— 4294  W.  28th  St.,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

Mullarky,  John  W.,  Jr. 

Teacher  of  Physical  Education  and  His- 
tory, Thomas  Jefferson  Junior  High 
School 

Address— Care  Thomas  Jefferson  Junior 
High  School 

Murphy,  Hugh  F. 

Teacher  of  Mathematics,  John  Adams 
Junior  High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Address— 5303  Snow  ltd,  Parma,  Ohio 

Nichols,  Ruth 

Graduate  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  Ober- 
lin College,  Oberlin,  Ohio 

Address— 153  W.  College  St. 

Niver,  Edwin  O. 

Student  of  Medicine,  Western  Reserve 
University,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Address — 11422  Durant  Ave. 

Noss,  E.  Margaret 

Teacherof  Mathematics  and  Sclenee, 
High  School 

Address — Manor,  Pa. 

Oelschlager,  Anna  M.  C. 

Director  of  Physical  Education,  Y.  W. 
C.  A.,  Lima.  Ohio 

Address— 709  W.  North  St. 

Olden,  Julia  B. 

Assistant  Social  Case  Worker,  Catta- 
raugus County  Tuberculosis  and  Health 
Association,  directed  by  New  York 
State  Chairty  Aid  Association,  Catta- 
raugus Co.,  N.  Y. 

Address— Eden,  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Olmstead,  Marguerite  R. 

Teacher  of  Mathematics  and  History, 
Junior  High  School,  Fairfield,  Conn." 

Address — 23  Smith  St. 

Olson-Henry,  Mrs.  Ruth  (Mrs.  Chester  (as 
of  1924) 

Teacher  of  History  and  Social  Sciences, 
High  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Address— 301  E.  2nd  St. 

Parks,  Samuel  S. 

Student  of  Law,  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity, Cleveland,  Ohio 

Address— 7313  Clinton  Ave. 

Parsons,  Elizabeth  II. 

Graduate  Assistant  in  Zoblogy  and  Phys- 
iology, Wellesley  College,  and  Gradu- 
ate Student  in  Zoology,  Wellesley, 
Mass. 


Payne.  William  L. 

Teacher  of  Swimming,  Morey  Junior 
High  School.  Denver.  Colo. 

Address— 1334  Humboldt  St. 

Peck,  Margaret  C. 

Teacher  of  English,  Senior  High  School, 
Napoleon,  Ohio 

Address — Napoleon,  Ohio 
Poe,  Arthur  C.  (as  of  1926) 

Home  address — 1419  W.  81st  St.,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio 
Pollard,  Lois  B. 

Student  of  Tea  Room  and  Institutional 
Administration,  School  of  Domestic 
Arts  and  Sciences 

Address-430  N.  Scoville  Ave.,  Oak  Park, 
111. 


Prugh,  S.  Marcella 

Student  in  Religious  Education  under 
the  Reverend  Maurice  Clarke,  Execu- 
tive Secretary  for  Religious  Education, 
Diocese  of  Southern  Ohio,  Columbus, 


Ohio 

Address — 2068  N.  Summit  St. 

Renner,  Dorren  L. 

Home  address— Sugarereek,  Ohio 
Rennfck,  Miriam  B. 

Teacher  of  Latin,  History  and  Geogra- 
phy, West  Junior  High  School,  Ashta- 
bula, Ohio 

Address— 96  Walnut  St. 

Robertson,  Eleanor  A. 

Teacher  of  Latin  and  English.  Senior 
High  School,  Kossuth.  Clarion  Co.,  Pa. 

Address— 97  S.  Sixth  Ave.,  Clarion,  Pa. 
Robertson,  Marjorie 

Director  of  Physical  Education,  Y.  W. 
C.  A.,  Boise,  Idaho 

Address— 805  N.  18th  St. 

Roeiner,  James  A. 

Training  in  Central  Alloy  Steel  Co., 
Massillon,  Ohio 

Address— 937  Dueber  Ave.  S.  W.,  Can- 
ton, Ohio 
RotRhe.  Jean  G. 

In  the  Training  Dept.,  Ed  Sehwestcr 

Co.  Dept.  Stores.  Milwaukeo.  Wis. 

Address— 2930  McKinley  Blvd. 

Rood.  Margaret  E. 

Teacher  of  Latin,  French.  Home  Eco- 
nomics, ami  American  ITIstorv,  High 
School.  Williamsfleld.  Ohio 

Address— R.  F.  D.  2 
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Ross,  Paul  Seibert 

Student  of  Medicine,  Yale  University, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Address— 44  Park  St. 

Rottbaar,  Marian  ,T. 

Secretary  to  Director  of  Publicity,  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Board  of  Church  Ex- 
tension, 1701  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Address — 1615  Chestnut  St. 

Roy,  Estella  A.  • 

At  Home 

Address— Tuscola,  111. 

Sanford.  Marion  N.  (as  of  1026) 

Teacher  of  Geography  and  English,  Jun- 
ior High  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Address— 826  E.  7th  St. 

Sanford.  O.  Clark 

Study  in  Practical  Art  and  History  of 
Art.  Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  Ohio 

Address — 65  North  Pleasant  St. 

Scliade,  M.  Alice 

Home  address— 112  Bonnie  Brae,  War- 
ren. Ohio 

Schlenker,  Ruth  H. 

Teacher  of  Latin  and  French,  Senior 
High  School. 

Address— Genoa,  111. 


Oberlin  Professional  Directory 


DR.  C.  W.  CARRICK 

DENTIST 

Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Bldg. 


PAUL  C.  COLEGROVE,  M.D. 
7 West  College  St. 
OBERLIN,  OHIO 

Hours — io  to  12  a.  m.,  2 to  5 p.  m. 


DR.  W.  R.  GREGG 

OSTEOPATHIC 

Physician  and  Surgeon 

Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Bldg. 
Hours — 9-12;  2-5.  Phone  107; 
Res.  433-W 


G.  C.  JAMESON,  M.D. 

13  West  College  St. 

OBERLIN 


DR.  J.  E.  BARNARD 

DENTIST 

17  West  College  St.  Phone  420 


Bureau  of 

College  Preparation  and 
College  Tutoring 
A.  M.  FOOTE,  M.A. 

148  Elm  St. 

Phone  495  Oberlin,  Ohio 


Schoepfle,  G.  Kern 

Graduate  Assistant  in  Physics,  Amherst 
College,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Address -Amherst  College 
Sclnvenk,  Anna  S. 

Student  of  Medicine,  Woman’s  Medical 
College,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Address— Woman’s  Medical  College 
Scott,  Eleanor  L. 

Graduate  Study,  Oxford  University, 
England 

Address— Care  of  M.  R.  Ridley,  Balliol 
College,  Oxford,  England 
Seeber,  Edward  D. 

With  Slade  & Bridle  Co.,  Inc.,  Realtors 
and  Business  Brokers,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Address— S4  Dartmouth  St. 

Shen,  Kuo  C. 

Address— Care  Central  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
Seoul,  Korea 

Sherrer,  Mrs.  Grace  B.  (Mrs.  Frederick  A.) 
At  Home 

Address — Sherrodsville,  Ohio 
Shultz.  Helen 

Teacher  of  Music,  Platoon  System, 
fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  grades.  Brad- 
dock,  Pa. 

Address — 7335  Whipple  St.,  Pittsbturgh. 
Pa. 

Sloan,  Helen  H. 

Director  of  Physical  Education,  Bronx 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  New  York  Citv 
Address— 329  E.  176th  St.,  Bronx  Y.  W. 

Smith,  Evelyn  P. 

Supervising  Art  and  Music  in  I-Iartville 
and  in  two  rural  schools 
Ad  ( 1 ress— 1 1 a rt  ville,  Ohio 
Smith,  Geraldine  N. 

At  Home 

Address— 304  West  Ave.,  Elyria,  Ohio 
Snyder,  M.  Elizabeth 
Music  Supervisor  in  Grade  Schools:  in 
charge  Junior  High  School  music,  or- 
chestra, girls’  glee  club  and  apprecia- 
tion classes.  New  Brighton,  Pa. 
Address— 613  Fourth  Ave. 

Smith,  Mary  E. 

Secretary ,*  William  Smith  & Son,  Ash- 
tabula, Ohio 
Address— 504  Lake  St. 

Smith,  Suzanne  G. 

Graduate  Assistant  in  Zoology,  Oberlin 
College.  Oberlin,  Ohio 
Address— 153  West  College  St. 

Spelman,  Leslie  P. 

Student  of  Music,  Oberlin  Conservatory, 
Oberlin.  Ohio 

Address— 183  West  Lorain  St. 

Sperling,  Gladys  A. 

Teacher  of  Chemistry,  Biology,  Mathe- 
matics. Senior  High  Schooi.  Middle- 
ville,  N.  Y. 

Address— Box  29 
Sprout.  Chastina  D. 

Teacher  of  Music  and  History,  Commu- 
nity High  School 
A d d ress— Fa i rmou n t,  111. 

Squier,  F.  Lucile 

Teacher  of  Music,  English  and  Algebra, 
Centralized  School 
Address— Dola.  Ohio 
Stelle,  Bergen  S. 

Student  preparing  for  Foreign  Service 
examination,  Columbia  University 
Address— International  House,  500  River- 
side Drive,  New  York  City 
Stenger,  Katherine  C. 

Student:  of  Music,  Oberlin  Conservatory, 
Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  Ohio 
Address— 192  Forest  St. 

Stevenson,  Elizabeth 

Business  Course,  Moser’s  Business  Col- 
lege, Chicago,  111. 

Home  address — 3541  Grecnview  Ave., 
Chicago.  111. 

Street.  Francis  E. 

Training  for  Store  Administration,  S.  S. 

Kresge  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Address— 7102  Carnegie  Ave. 

Sum!  111a  u,  Margaret  (Mrs.  Vernor  Swan- 
son) 

Address— 304  Home  Ave.,  Oak  Park,  111. 
Sutton.  Edward  M. 

Student  of  Business  Administration. 
Harvard  University,  Graduate  School 
of  Business  Administration,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Address  Chase  Hall,  Box  42,  Soldiers’ 
Field  Station,  Boston,  Mass. 

Swift.  Janet  II. 

Training  for  Store  Service,  Lord  & Tay- 
lor's Dept.  Store,  New  York  City 
Address— 56  Pine  St.,  Maplewood  I\  O.. 
Wyoming.  N.  J. 


CHRISTMAS  SERVICE 

with  music,  “The  Shepherd's  Son.” 
Pageant  or  simple  exercise.  Has  been 
very  successful.  Fifteen  cents  per 
copy. 

Elizabeth  Rodhouse  Creglow,  O.  C 
'05,  Box  145  Legion,  Kerr  Co.,  Texas. 


CHARLES  E.  HERRICK 

FOR  COLLEGE  JEWELRY 

Will  Gladly  Send  Selection  on 
Memo 

7 West  College  St.  Oberlin 


DALTON’S  BOOT  SHOP 
33  W.  College  St.,  Oberlin,  O. 


WATSON’S  HARDWARE 

In  Business  in  Oberlin 
for  Thirty  Years 

WATSON’S  HARDWARE 


A.  R.  K1MPTON 

JEWELRY 

2i  West  College  St.  Oberlin 


PFAFF  & MORRIS 

“The  Store  that  Men  Approve” 

9 S.  Main  St.,  Oberlin,  O. 


GIBSON’S 
Where  You  and  I Eat 
in  Oberlin 


PICTURES 
OF  ALUMNI 

J.  E.  COLLINS 

OBERLIN  PHOTOGRAPHER 


OBERLIN  HARDWARE 
COMPANY 
Telephone  205 
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Symons,  Kenneth  H. 

'in  Business 

Home  address— R.  F.  D.  2,  Carmel,  Ind. 

T'an.  Su-Lan  H. 

Graduate  Student  In  Music  Education, 
Teachers'  College,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. New  York  City 
Address— International  House,  500  River- 
side Drive.  New  York  City 

Templeton,  Helen  M.  (as  of  1926) 

At  Home 

Address— 345  S.  Spring  Ave,  LaGrange, 
111. 

Templin,  Phyllis  M. 

In  charge  of  small  musical  merchandise 
department,  Wilbur  Templin  Music 
Store.  Elkhart.  Ind. 

Address— 208  Beardsley  Ave. 

Tennant,  Florence  M. 

Home  address— US  Englewood.  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

Tessenvitz.  Howard  W. 

Graduate  Student  in  Spanish  and  Assist- 
ant Tn  Physical  Education,  Oberlin 
College,  Oberlin,  Ohio 
Address— 201  Morgan  St. 

Thomas,  Elwin  W. 

In  Purchasing  Department,  Bethlehem 
Steel  Co..  Bethlehem.  Pa. 

Address— 527  Prospect  Ave. 

Thompson,  J.  Paul 

Home  address— 326  Prospect  St.,  War- 
ren, Pa. 

Turner.  J.  Shelden 

Graduate  Student  in  English,  Oberlin 
College,  Oberlin,  Ohio 
Address— 59  West  Vine  St. 

U liman,  Marian  M. 

Teacher  of  French  and  Sophomore  English, 
Senior  High  School,  Ashtabula,  Ohio 
Address— 62  Prospect  Street 

Van  Fossan.  Virginia  P. 

Home  address— Thompson  Hall,  Lisbon, 
Ohio 

Voorhis,  R.  Nichols 

Student  of  Law,  Columbia  Law  School, 
New  Yrork  City 

Address— 340  Union  Street,  Hackensack, 
N.  .T. 

Wagner,  Margaret  S. 

Add ress— Ceil t u ry , F 1 a . 

Waldron,  Mary  L. 

Teacher  of  fourth  and  fifth  grades  in 
English  and  History;  also  sixth  and 
seventh  grades.  Long  Lane  Farm, 
Middletown,  Conn. 

Address— Long  Lane  Farm 

Walker.  Grace  E. 

Teacher  of  French.*  Senior  High  School 
and  History,  Junior  High  School 
Address— Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio 

Walker.  Loretta  L. 

Substitute  teacher  in  French  and  Ger- 
man. Public  Schools,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Address— 3497  Scranton  R<1.  * 

Ward.  Austin  F. 

Student  of  Law,  Western  Reserve  LTni- 
versity.  Cleveland.  Ohio 
Address— 2941  W.  103rd  St. 


<**$(' ■J<£3££>0 |)(3V> 

Dante:  Poet  and  Apostle 

by 

Ernest  H.  Wilkins 
$1-2  5 

Postage  Extra 


HAYLOR’S 

Books  and  Stationery 


Warren,  Pcrsis  E. 

Teacher  of  Latin  in  first,  fourth  and 
fifth  year,  High  School.  Connelsvllle, 
Pa. 

Address— N.  Windsor  Apts. 

Wason,  Mary  L. 

Teacher  of  History  in  Senior  High 
School.  Connelsvllle,  Pa. 

Address— 113  10.  Green  St. 

Watters.  Elberta  N. 

Teacher  of  English  and  Civics,  Elm 
Junior  High  School 
Address— Martins  Ferry,  Ohio 
Watrous,  Robert  F. 

Home  address— 8 Myrtle  Ave.,  Ashta- 
bula, Ohio 
Webster,  Harvey  C. 

Salesman,  Burroughs  Brothers  Book 
Store,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Address— Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Wen,  Tsung  N. 

Graduate  student  in  Economies,  Colum- 
bia University,  New  York  City 
Address— 302  International  House,  500 
Riverside  Drive 
Westervelt,  Andrew  C. 

Graduate  student  in  Chicago  University 
Address— Care  of  Mead,  Hotel  Del  Prado, 
Chicago,  111. 

Wheeler,  Donald  IT. 

Research  Dept.,  United  States  Industrial 
Alcohol  Co.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

Address— 2901  Mount  IIollv  St. 

Whiting,  Theodore  E. 

Assistant  in  Treasurer’s  Office,  Olferlin 
Folloge,  Oberlin,  Ohio 
Address— 65  North  Pleasant  St. 

Wight.  Florence  E. 

First  Assistant  to  Children's  Librarian, 
Wichita,  Ivans. 

Address— 805  Franklin  St. 

Williams.  Leila  IT. 

Home  address— 2464  Glen  wood  Ave.,  To- 
ledo, Ohio 
Williams,  Paul  S. 

Student  of  Medicine,  Western  Reserve 
University.  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Address— 13732  Euclid  Ave. 

Willis,  Alma  A.  (as  of  19261 

Graduate  student  in  Zoology,  Oberlin 
College,  Oberlin,  Ohio 
Address— 84  Elmwood  Place 
Wilson.  Edwin  A. 

Tn  training.  Heinz  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Address— 251  Plubbard  St.,  South  Ha- 
ven. Mich. 

Wilson.  J.  R.  (as  of  1025) 

Quartermaster,  Northwestern  Naval  and 
Military  Academy 
A d dress— Wa  1 worth , Wi s . 

Wilson.  Robert  M. 

Graduate  student.  Harvard  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration 
Address— B 1-12  Chase  Hall,  Soldiers’ 
Wilson.  Ruth  F. 

Teacher  of  French  and  English,  High 
School.  Ashtabula  Harbor.  Ohio 
Address— Care  of  the  High  School 
Wood.  Quigley  R. 

Address— 10107  Burton  Ave.,  Cleveland. 
Ohio 

Woodburne,  Marjorie  C. 

Teacher  of  English  and  History,  Sen- 
ior High  School,  Albion.  Mich. 

Address — 308  College  Court 
Woodruff.  Ann  E. 

Commercial  Service  Observer  and  In- 
structress. Ohio  Boll  Telephone  Co., 
Canton  and  Youngstown.  Ohio 
Address— fare  of  Commercial  Dept..  Ohio 
Bell  Telephone  Co.,  Youngstown.  Ohio 
Wright.  Audrey 

Graduate  student  in  Social  Economy, 
Bryn  Mawr  College.  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
Address— 20  Prospect  Ave. 

Yang,  Hsieli  C. 

Home  address— 1 Pingmass,  Chung 
Chieh,  Peking.  China 
Young.  Dorotha  M. 

Teacher  of  Music 
Address— North  Canton,  Ohio 
Zlnnlnger,  Winifred  K. 

Student,  Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music 
Address— 125  West  College  St. 

Zwiek,  Clemenrc  W. 

Salesman.  Art  Wood  Works  Co..  Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

Address — 13310  Graham  Rd.,  E.  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 
(Prepared  at  Conservatory  Office) 
Booker.  Carrie  Mae 

Teacher  of  Piano,  Talladega  College, 
Talladega,  Ala. 


The 

FACULTY 

Problem 

THE  most  important 
angle  of  this  problem 
is  pay.  If  the  college 
teacher  must  make  less 
money  than  his  equal  in 
business,  how  is  he  to  pro- 
vide adequately  for  his 
years  of  retirement?  And 
for  his  family  in  case  of 
death  or  disability? 

The  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology  has 
recently  taken  an  interest- 
ing step  in  regard  to  these 
questions. 

In  addition  to  the  retire- 
ment features,  the  Tech 
plan  provides  for  a death 
and  disability  benefit.  It 
is  a special  application  of 
Group  Insurance  as  written 
by  the  John  Hancock. 

Alumni,  Faculties,  Sec- 
retaries, Deans,  Trustees  — 
all  those  who  have  felt  the 
pressure  of  the  faculty  prob- 
lem — will  be  interested  to 
know  more  about  this. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  fur- 
nish any  information  desired 
without  any  obligation. 
Write  to  Inquiry  Bureau, 


£*x^upe  insurance  Company' — * 

Sixty-Four  years  in  business 
Insurance  in  force,  $2,500,000,000 
Safe  and  Secure  in  every  way 
Excellent  openings  for  ambitious 
men  and  women  of  good 
character  and  ability 


JOHN  M.  HALL 
Attorney-at-Law 

1213-14-15-16-17  Bank  of  Italy  Bldg. 
7th  and  Olive  Sts.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Cable  Address — “McHall” 


Bowles,  Edna  T. 

Teacher  of  Singing,  DeFanw  University, 
Greencastle,  Ind. 

Address — Care  DePauw  University,  Green- 
castle, Ind. 

Cook,  Harold  E. 

Student,  Paris,  France 

Address — Care  American  Express,  Paris, 
France 

DeVeny,  Kathryn 

Teaching  at  Home.  Lorain,  Ohio 

Address — 120  Washington  Ave.,  Lorain. 
Ohio 

Eickmeyer,  Paul  H. 

Organist,  and  Choir  Director,  East  Con- 
gregational Church,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich. 

Address— Care  of  East  Congregational 
Church,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Eisenmann,  Lillian  M. 

Teaching  at  Home,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Address— 2G26  E.  127tli  St.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio 

Good,  Grace  M. 

At  Home 

Address— 210  Thatcher  Ave.,  River  For- 
est, 111. 

Holdridge,  William  E. 

Head  of  Piano  Dept..  State  Teachers’ 
College,  Maryville,  Mo. 

Hungate,  Joseph  T. 

Acting  Head  of  Music  Dept.,  State  Nor- 
mal School.  Cheney,  Wash. 

Iveath,  Edith  E. 

Home  address— 1211  L St.,  Bedford.  Ind. 

Keyes.  Catharine 

Teacher  of  Piano.  Wainwright  School 
of  Music,  Fostoria,  Ohio 

Koegler,  Margaret 

Home  address— Bridgeport,  Ohio 

Krick.  Grace 

Graduate  Student,  Oberlin  Conservatory 
of  Music 

Address— 236  Forest  St.,  Oberlin.  Ohio 

Marsh.  Eloise 

Teacher  of  Music,  Smead  School  of  Girls, 
Toledo.  Ohio 

Home  address— 101S  Waite  Ave,  To- 
ledo, Ohio 

Noble.  Genene 

Student.  Paris,  France 


soft,  smooth 

arms 

no  trace 
oS  hair! 

No  more  embarrassment  caused  by 
fuzzy,  hairy  arms  if  you  use  Enzit. 
This  fragrant  wax  depilatory  removes 
each  tiny  hair! 

Quickly,  safely,  surely  Enzit  withdraws 
offending  hair — root  and  all.  And  with- 
out the  slightest  discomfort  to  you. 
Effective,  too,  for  the  coarser  hair  on 
legs  and  under  arms.  It  leaves  the 
tenderest  skin  smooth,  soft  and  free 
from  hairy  blemish. 

Send  us  the  name  of  your  druggist 
or  beauty  shop  and  $1.00  for  our 
regular  Enzit  package.  If  not  sat- 
isfied your  money  will  be  refunded. 

ENZIT  LABORATORIES,  INC. 

Oberlin , Ohio 


ENZIT  LABORATORIES,  INC.,  1.7c 
Oberlin,  Ohio 

I enclose  $1.00  for  your  regular 
Enzit  package,  mailed  in  n plain 
wrapper. 

Name  

8treet  

City State 

Druggist's  Name 

Address O.A.M.  11-27 


Pope,  Ella  N. 

At  Home.  Oberlin.  Ohio 

Home  address— 103  E.  College  St.,  Ober- 
lin. Ohio 

Russell.  Elizabeth 

Teacher  of  Music.  Bishop  Hopkins 
School  for  Girls,  Burlington,  Vt. 
Sager,  Estella 

Supervisor  of  Music,  Oak  Ridge,  Mich. 
Schempp,  Theodore 

Paris.  France 
Shappell,  Ruth  E. 

Teacher  of  Singing,  Fisk  University, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Strachan,  James  L. 

Teacher  in  Music  Dept..  Central  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa.  Pella,  Iowa 
Whitt,  Gladys  E.  M. 

Instructor  in  Children’s  Dept.,  Oberlin 
Conservatory  of  Music 

Address— 00  South  Professor  St.,  Ober- 
lin, Ohio 
Wilson.  Luella 

Home  address,  Mount  Vernon,  Iowa 


SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

Benson,  Addie 

Home  address — Manchester  Depot,  Vt. 
Burk,  Ida 

Supervisor  of  Music,  Lima,  Ohio 
Eberle,  Elizabeth 

Supervisor  of  Music,  St.  Clair,  Mich. 
Ferguson.  Irma 

Supervisor  of  Music  of  Colored  Schools, 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Funk,  Sara 

Supervisor  of  Music,  Uhriehsville,  Ohio 
Gantner,  Robert 

Director  of  Band  and  Teacher  of  Wind 
Instruments,  Traverse  City,  Mich. 
Kimmel,  Helen 

Teacher  of  Music  in  Public  Schools,  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y. 

Home  address— 2S  Edge  wood  Ave.,  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y. 

Lehnhard,  Mary 

Home  address— 002  Division  St.,  Web- 
ster City,  Iowa 
Maerkle,  Gertrude 

Supervisor  of  Music,  Port  Clinton,  Ohio 
Maltbie,  Mary 

Home  address— Geneva,  Ohio 
Martin,  Mildred 

Head  of  School  Music  Dept.,  Baldwin- 
Wallace  College,  Berea,  Ohio 
Preisendorfer,  Gertrude 
Supervisor  of  Music,  Huntsville,  Ohio 
Robinson,  Ella 

Supervisor  of  Music,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Stacy,  Dorothy 

Supervisor  of  Music,  Grand  Ledge,  Mich. 
Wallace,  Aria 

Supervisor  of  Music,  McKeesport,  Pa. 
Weidemaier,  Ivan 

Supervisor  of  Music,  Lapeer,  Mich. 

SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY 
(Prepared  at  Office  of  School  of 
Theology) 

Champion,  Milton  M. 

Graduate  Fellow,  studying  in  Oberlin 
for  S.T.M. 

Address— Men’s  Building,  Oberlin,  Ohio 

Crockett,  Miss  Helen  M. 

Graduate  Study  in  the  Chicago  Theo- 
logical Seminary 
Henderson.  Joseph  H. 

Pastor  Peon  Memorial  Baptist  Church, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Address — Poweton  and  40th  St.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Koizumi,  Miss  Ikuko 
Graduate  Fellow,  studying  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Lovell,  Mrs.  Gilbert 

Address— 182  West  Lorain  St..  Oberlin, 
Ohio 

Myers,  Virgil  E. 

Pastor  Congregational  Church  at  Lodi, 
Ohio 

Address — Lodi.  Ohio 
Newton,  Milton  M. 

A <1  dress—  Rockford,  111. 

Webster,  Donald  E. 

Assistant  Pastor  Congregational  Church, 
Madison,  Wis.  In  charge  of  work 
among  the  University  students 
Address — 122  N.  Murray  St..  Madison, 
Wis. 

Welty.  Ivan  R. 

Educational  Pastor,  United  Church, 
Oberlin.  Ohio 

Address— 01  South  Cedar  Ave.,  Oberlin. 
Ohio 

Yoshiku wa , Tel  sutarp 

Address— 210  N.  Hewitt  St..  Los  Ange- 
les. Calif. 

Z willing,  Oscar  H. 

Pastor  First  Evangelical  Church,  Mon- 
roeville, Ohio 

Address  Monroeville,  Ohio 


SaveYourEyes 

Dr.  C.  W.  Trail  says:  — “ When  1 
am  not  using  the  Farrington,  my  wife 
is  using  it;  when  my  wife  is  not  using 
it,  our  8-year  old  daughter  is  using  it. 
Every  home  should  have  at  least  one.” 


Correcl 

Posture 


At  last — a Long  Felt  Human  Want  is  Filled  by  this 
great  necessity — Dr.  Farrington's  portable 


Reading  Table  foLaPhe 

Conserves  the  Life  of  Your  Eyes 

Here  is  the  helper  you  have  always  needed.  It  saves 
your  eyes — conserves  your  energy — insures  correct 
posture— prevents  eyestrain— permits  concentration 
with  real  relaxation  and  absolute  comfort.  The 
FARRINGTON  supports  books,  magazines,  read- 
ing matter,,  typewriter,  writing  materials,  etc.,  at 
just  the  right  angle  to  insure  correct  vision, 
regardless  of  position.  It  will  help  everyone  who 
reads,  writes,  draws,  etc. 

IDEAL  FOR  CHILDREN 

Don’t  let  your  child  hump!  It’s  dancerous! 

Eyestrain,  distorted  organs,  curved  spine  and 
retardation  of  normal  development  results. 

The  Farrington  compels  correct  posture. 

Students  Delight  In  Its  Use 

Prof.E.L.  Eaton, Universi- 
ty of  Wis.,  says:  "Jt  is  a 
joy  to  read  a book  of  any 
size,  resting  easily  in  a 
rocking  chair.  Thorn 
will  now  have  a ne\ 
reading  while  restin 
With  the  Farrington 
one  can  increase  the 
pacity  for  mental  eff 

Sit  right — read  right — feel  right 

Think  what  this  means!  Comfort,  enjoyment,  great- 
er mental  and  physical  energies.  Greater  facility  for 
the  mechanics  of  reading  and  writing.  Genuine  re- 
laxation. The  Farrington  allows  you  to  assume  a 
comfortable  position  when  reading,  writing,  etc. 


Indispensable  to  Invalids 

Used  with  de- 
tachable metal 
legs  for  Reading 
in  Bed  by  sick, 
invalid  or  crip- 
pled patient  in 
home,  hospi- 
tal or  sanita- 
rium. Used 
on  beach 
or  in  the 
camp  for 
eating, 
cards,  etc. 


I J._1  p Usable  in  so  many  ways, 

IQcal  VJlI  l it  will  give  many  years  of 
joyful  service.  Beautifully  finished.  Light  weight 
(less  than  48  oza.)  sturdily  constructed,  portable, 
folds  to  1 inch.  Size  12x18  inches.  A handsome 
piece  of  furniture  adjustable  to  any  position. 

Styles  and  Prepaid  Prices  *]1 

1.  Natural  Finish $6.50  O 

2.  Walnut  Finish 7.50  ^ 

3.  Mahogany  Finish  _____  7.50  ^ 

5.  Genuine  Walnut 9.50  p 

6.  Genuine  Mahogany 9.50 

Special  detachable  legs  for  read- 
ing, writing  or  eating  in  bed  as 
shown  above  SI. 00  extra. 


n tho  stylo 

. desired.  Your  "Fur- 

>ped  promptly,  prepaid  ovrrywhoro 
....  f>  days.  If  you  re  not  dolurhtod.  wo 
...funil  vi.ur  mmu-v.Junt  enoloae  your  rherk  or  in- 
l ui  to  ship  C.O.I).  STATE  STYLE  DESIRED. 


rington"  will  bo  idiipped  p 
In  U.S.A.  1 1 mo  it  for  f.  days 


The  Farrington  Company 

21  W.  Elm  St. 

U .»  n ( 
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Insurance  policies  from  this  office  cover  on  the  resi- 
liences occupied  by  all  of  the  Presidents  of  Oberliu  Col- 
lege from  President  Fairchild  to  the  present  day. 

When  President  Barrows  came  to  Oberliu  he  took  fur- 
niture insurance  in  the  Durand  agency  (now  owned  by 
me)  at  noon  one  day  and  had  a serious  lire  in  the  after- 
noon. 

When  the  draft  came  in  payment,  the  Company  noted 
on  a card  attached  that  the  policy  went  into  effect  at 
noon  and  the  loss  came  at  3 P.  M.,  and  added,  “Why  the 
delay?” 

President  Barrows  was  very  fond  of  that  story. 

Your  insurance  is  safe  In  this  agency,  no  matter  when 
the  losses  come. 

Louis  E.  Burgner 

INSURANCE  REAL  ESTATE 

21  South  Main  St.  OBERLIN,  OHIO 

OBERLIN  INN 

(Replacing  Park  Hotel) 

W.  D.  HOBBS,  Manager 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

DINING  SERVICE  UNEXCELLED 

The 

News  Printing  Company 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

Printers  of 

THE 

ALUMNI 

MAGAZINE 

Anything  in  Printing 
from  a 

Card  to  a Book 

If  you  need  anything  from  a 

Drug  Store 

Apollo  Theatre 

Try 

TOBIN’S 

Rex  Theatre 

25  West  College  Street 

We  are  Agents  for 

THE  BEST  AND  LATEST 

Crane’s,  DeKlyn’s,  and  Liggett’s 

Motion  Picture  Productions 

CHOCOLATES 

OUR  CUSTOMERS 

The  Painted  Window 

are  always  remarking  on  the  way  ROSAINE 

AND  MARTIN  INN 

HOSE  wear.  They  are  surprised  to  End  how  long 

they  stand  up  in  service  and  how  well  they  hold 

29  East  College  Street 

their  first  silken  luster  and  their  ankle-clinging 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

form.  Try  a pair. 

IS 

Behr’s  Boot  Shop 

PRIVATE  D/N/NQ  ROOMS  FOR  ALUMNI 

15  North  Main  Street  OBERLIN,  OHIO 

PARTIES,  SMALL  CROUPS,  ETC. 

BLACKSTGNE  PERE  MARQUETTE 

Chicago,  ill  Peoria,  111. 


WILLARD 
Washington.  D C. 


CORONADO 
St.  Louis.  Mo 


OAKLAND 
Oakland,  Calif. 


WOLFORD 
Danville,  111. 


These  hotels  are  your  hotels 

Special  features  are  provided  for  our  Alumni 

Our  alumni  are  urged  to  use  Intercollegiate  Alumni  Hotels 
when  travelling,  and  when  arranging  for  luncheons,  ban- 
quets and  get-togethers  of  various  sorts. 

You  will  find  at  each  Intercollegiate  Alumni  Hotel  an 
index  of  the  resident  Alumni  of  the  participating  colleges. 
Think  what  this  means  when  you  are  in  a strange  city 
and  wish  to  look  up  a classmate  or  friend. 

You  will  find  at  these  hotels  a current  copy  of  your 
Alumni  publication. 

You  will  also  find  a spirit  of  co-operation  and  a keen 
desire  to  see  you  comfortably  housed  and  adequately  pro- 
vided for.  Reservations  may  be  made  from  one  Intercol- 
legiate Alumni  Hotel  to  another  as  a convenience  to  you. 

Intercollegiate  Alumni  Hotels  are  a new  and  vital  force 
in  assisting  your  Alumni  Secretary.  He  urges  you  to  sup- 
port them  whenever  and  wherever  possible.  He  will  be  glad 
to  supply  you  with  an  introduction  card  to  the  managers 
of  all  Intercollegiate  Alumni  Hotels,  if  you  so  request. 


o 


NEIL  HOUSE 
Columbus.  O 


CLAREMONT 
Berkeley.  Cjlif 


URBANA-LINCOLN 
Urbuna,  111. 


SCHENLEY 
Pittsburgh.  Pa 


THE  PARTICIPATING  COLLEGES 

The  alumni  organizations  of -the  following  colleges  and  universities  are  participants 
in  the  Intercollegiate  Alumni  Hotel  movement : 


Akron 

Colorado 

Maine 

Oregon  State 

Alabama 

Columbia 

M.  I.  T. 

Penn  State 

Amherst 

Cornell 

Michigan  State 

Pennsylvania 

Antioch 

Cumberland 

Michigan 

Princeton 

Bates 

Emory 

Mills 

Purdue 

Beloit 

Elmira 

Minnesota 

Radcliffe 

Bowdoir 

Georgia 

Missouri 

Rollins 

Brown 

Georgetown  College 

Montana 

Rutgers 

Bryn  Mawr 

Goucher 

Mount  Holyoke 

Smith 

Bucknell 

Harvard 

Nebraska 

South  Dakota 

Buffalo 

Illinois 

New  York  University 

Southern  California 

California 

Indiana 

North  Carolina 

Stanford 

Carnegie  Institute 

Iowa  State  College 

North  Dakota 

Stevens  Institute 

Case  School 

Kansas 

Northwestern 

Texas  A.  and  M. 

Chicago 

Teachers’  Coll. 

Oberlin 

Texas 

College  of  the 

Kansas 

Occidental 

Tulane 

City  of  New  York 

Lake  Erie 

Ohio  State 

Union 

Colgate 

Lafayette 

Ohio  Wesleyan 

Vanderbilt 

Colorado 

Lehigh 

Oklahoma 

Vassar 

School  Mines 

Louisiana 

Oregon 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Virginia 

Polytechnic  Institute 
Washington  and  Lee 
Washington  State 
Washington  (Seattle) 
Washington  (St.  Louts) 
Wellesley 
Wesleyan  College 
Wesleyan  University 
Western  Reserve 
Whitman 
Williams 
Winthrop 
Wisconsin 
Wittenberg 
Wooster 
Worcester 

Polytechnic  Institute 
Yale 


CALIFORNIAN 
Fresno.  Cali! 


SAINT  PAUL 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 


MULTNOMAH 
Portland.  Ore. 


PALACE 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 


SINTON 
Cincinnati,  O 


ST  JAMES 

San  Dicjjo.  Calif. 


WALDORF-ASTORIA 
New  York,  N.  Y 


ONONDAGA 
Syracuse,  N. Y 


WOLVERINE  JBENJAMIN  FRANKLIN 

Detroit,  Mich.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Intercollegiate  Alumni  Hotels 


Baltimore,  Md.,  Southern 
Berkeley,  Cal.,  Claremont 
Bethlehem,  Pa.;  Bethlehem 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  Bankhead 
Boston,  Mass.,  Copley-Plaza 
Chicago,  111.,  Blackstone 
Chicago,  111.,  Windermere 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Stnron 
Columbus,  Ohio,  Neil  House 
Danville,  111.,  Wolford 
Detroit,  Mich.,  Wolverine 
Fresno,  Cal.,  Californian 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Muehlebach 


Lincoln,  Nebr.,  Lincoln 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Biltmore 
Madison,  Wis.,  Park 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Radisson 
Montreal,  Canada,  Mount  Royal 
New  Orleans,  La.,  M onteleone 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  Roosevelt 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  Waldorf 'Astoria 
Northampton,  Mass.,  Northampton 
Oakland,  Cal.,  Oakland 
Peoria,  111.,  Pere  Marquette 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Benjamin  Franklin 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Schenley 


Portland,  Ore.,  Multonomah 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Seneca 
Sacramento,  Cal.,  Sacramento 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Coronado 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Saint  Paul 
San  Diego,  Cal.,  St.  James 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Palace 
Seattle,  Wash.,  Olympic 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Onondaga 
Toronto,  Canada,  King  Edward 
Urbana,  111.,  Urbana'Lmcoln 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Willard 
Williamsport,  Pa.,  Lycoming 


The  Intercollegiate  Alumni  Hotel  movement  is  sponsored  by  the  Alumni  Secretaries 
and  Editors  of  the  participating  colleges  and  directed  by 


INTERCOLLEGIATE  ALUMNI  EXTENSION  SERVICE,  18  E.  41st  St.,  NewYork.N.Y.. 


J-  O.  BAXENDALE 
Alumni  Secretary 
University  of  Vermont 

A.  C.  BUSCH 
Alumni  Secretary 
Rutgers  College 

R.  W.  HARWOOD 
Harvard  Alumni  Bulletin 
Jdarvard  University 


DIRECTORS 


STEPHEN  K.  LITTLE 
Princeton  Alumni  Weekly 
Princeton  University 

JOHN  D.  McKEE 

Wooster  Alumni  Bulletin 
Wooster  College 


J.  L.  MORRILL 
Alumni  Secretary 
Ohio  State  Unuersity 

W.  R.  OKESON 
Treasurer  of 
Lehigh  University 


HELEN  F.  McMILLIN 

Wellesley  Alumnae  Magazine 
Wellesley  College 


R.  W.  SAILOR 
Cornell  Alumni  News 
Cornell  University 


W.  B.  SHAW 
Alumni  Secretary 
University  of  Michigan 

ROBERT  SIBLEY 

Alumni  Secretary 
University  of  California 

FLORENCE  H.  SNOW 
Alumnae  Secretary 
Smith  College 


KING  EDWARD 
Toronto,  Can. 


E.  N.  SULLIVAN 
Alumni  Secretary 
Penn  State  College 


LEVERING  TYSON 
Alumni  Federation 
Columbia  University 


E.  T.  T.  WILLIAMS 
Brou-n  University 


MONTELEONE 

New  Orleans,  La. 


SOUTHERN 
Baltimore,  Md. 


MUEHLEBACH 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


BILTMORE 
Lo»  Angeles,  Calif. 


COPLEY-  PLAZA 
Boston,  Mass. 


LINCOLN 
Lincoln,  Neb. 


•WINDERMERE 
Chicago,  III. 


OLYMPIC 
Seattle,  Wash. 


SACRAMENTO 

Sacramento,  Calif. 


PARK 

Madison,  Wis. 


• NORTHAMPTON 
Northampton.  Mass. 


You  Do  Not  Have  to  Live  in  Oberlin 


In  order  to  do  your  banking  with  us.  You  are  as  close 
as  your  nearest  mail  box.  II  it  is  inconvenient 
for  you  to  call  at  our  office 

BANK  BY  MAIL 


THE  OBERLIN  SAVINGS  BANK  COMPANY 

“ On  the  Corner  ” 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

O.  C.  McKee,  Cashier 


The  Yocom  Bros.  Co. 


GLOVES  AND  HOSIERY 

“Kayser”  Fabric  Gloves 
“Meyers”  Kid  Gloves 
“Danforth’s”  Wool-lined  Gloves 


“Kayser”  Pointed  Heel  Stockings 
Wayne  Knit  Hosiery 

HOLIDAY  STOCKS  ARE  ON  DISPLAY 


The  Yocom  Bros.  Co. 


THE  BANK 

THAT  MAKES  YOU 
FEEL  AT  HOME 

The  friendly  atmosphere  and 
the  fair  treatment  that  sur- 
rounds the  workings  of  this 
institution  make  it  a pleasant 
place  to  transadt  your  bank- 
ing business. 

You  will  feel  at  home  and 
comfortable  here. 

Let  us  have  a call  from  you. 

We  can  please  you. 

I.  L.  PORTER, 

Cashier. 


